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Tuesday made the split in the Liberal Party 

quite definite and unhealable. He declared 
that he felt it quite impossible to work with Mr. Lloyd 
George, that confidence had been destroyed and could 
not be restored. Obviously, upon such a declaration 
there can be no going back, and the cheers of Lord 
Grey’s audience made it clear that they too had made 
up their minds and—with the exception possibly of 
Sir John Simon—would refuse henceforth to co-operate 
with Mr. Lloyd George in any way. Perhaps, however, 
“chip” is rather the word than “ split,” for as far as 
all the available evidence goes, the Liberal Party 
throughout the country is solidly enough in favour of 
making use both of Mr. Lloyd George’s energy and of 
his money, and would have been completely solid 
from the outset but for its profound respect and 
affection for the personality of Lord Oxford. Upon 
Lord Oxford’s retirement, however, the anti-Lloyd- 
George intransigents ceased to have serious weight, 
for—excepting Lord Grey, who is not likely to exhibit 
much platform activity—not one of them has any 
appreciable personal following throughout the country. 
So what they would seem to have done is merely to 
have chipped themselves off from the Party. The 
National Liberal Federation has decided to accept 
Mr. Lloyd George’s money, together with the inevitable 
implications of such acceptance, and those who regard 
that decision as unwise, improper or dishonourable 
will presumably have no course but eventually to 
resign from the Federation. Mr. Vivian Phillipps has 
refused to resign his own official position, and thus 
declared himself a “* bitter-ender,” so there will probably 
be more public washing of dirty linen yet; but all the 


s GREY’S speech at the Hotel Cecil on 














same the end must come some time and the chip 
Vanish as even the best of chips do. 





From most of the coalfields there come bitter com- 
plaints about the methods which the owners are adopt- 
ing since the return to work. These are of all sorts— 
refusal to re-employ men active in Union affairs, 
troubles over the reinstatement of checkweighmen, 
attempts to abolish piece-work and insist on a time-rate 
basis of payment, abrogation of old local customs, 
refusal to allow men to return to their old working- 
places, refusal to negotiate with the local Union leaders, 
encouragement given to the formation of rival Unions, 
and soon and soon. The complaints are most numerous 
in the South Wales area, where the relations between 
employers and workers have always been notoriously 
bad ; but they come, in some measure, from practically 
all the coalfields. In the Rhondda Valley the position 
is so acute that the miners’ district association is 
threatening to give fourteen days’ notice and declare 
a strike. Elsewhere the miners appear, in most cases, 
to be accepting, under strong protest, decisions which 
they are powerless to resist. In too many places the 
owners’ attitude appears to be that, having won in the 
late struggle, they are now entitled to the spoils of 
victory. To some extent, we suppose this sort of 
attitude is inevitable on the morrow of so prolonged 
and bitter a dispute as the coal industry has just passed 
through. But there appears to be far more of it than 
can be explained on any reasonable ground. The 
coalowners are carrying into the settlement the stupidity 
which they manifested during the struggle. One can 
hardly be surprised; but the results of such a policy 
are likely to be none the less disastrous because they 
are fully in keeping with what happened before the 


dispute came to an end. 
* * * 


Nothing very alarming has happened in China during 
the past week. Hankow is distracted by a series of 
lightning strikes. The Labour Unions are all cock-a- 
whoop, and large rises of wages have been secured. But 
this has helped to force up prices and to cause some 
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unemployment, and the heavy taxes imposed by the 
Government are tightening the screw. ere appears 
to be no foundation whatever for the suggestion that 
the new capital is dominated by “ Red” proletarian 
organisations. The Government is master of the 
situation, and can exercise as much control as it chooses 
over the Labour Unions. But it can hardly be expected 
in the present circumstances to order them to behave 
with the propriety of Boy Scouts. The chief military 
development has been the capture of Hangchow by the 
Cantonese forces and the cutting of the Shanghai- 
Hangchow railway. The province of Chekiang is re- 
ported to have broken away from Marshal Sun Chuan- 
fang, who is likely to find it increasingly hard to defend 
Shanghai. Meanwhile, conversations are going on at 
Hankow between Mr. Miles Lampson and Mr. Eugene 
Chen, the Foreign Minister of the Nationalist Govern- 
ment. It is said that there is a hitch because Mr. 
Chen will be satisfied with nothing short of recognition 
of his Government as the Government of all China. 
Such a claim is at present unreasonable, and it is not 
easy for us to concede it. We hope, however, that the 
difficulty will be got over, and that the sensible and 
conciliatory policy of Sir Austen Chamberlain will 
achieve the success it deserves. 
* * * 


For those who are interested in the comparative 
study of constitutions at work, there is a highly instruc- 
tive situation in Washington at this moment. One 
week after the President’s message had been read to 
Congress, the Navy Department made public its view 
of the condition of the American Fleet through the 
medium of its annual report, signed by Mr. Wilbur, 
Secretary of the Navy. Mr. Coolidge, taking pleasure 
in the fact that Europe was making progress towards 
disarmament and in the hope that a further step from 
Washington might soon be practicable, commended 
to the Houses of Congress the diminished Navy charges 
for the year, advised the postponement of three light 
cruisers, and was not displeased to note that the 

rsonnel of the Fleet had been markedly reduced. 

r. Coolidge is not only the Chief Executive of the 
Republic, but is also the leader of the party in power. 
It should therefore be taken for granted that his 
Cabinet colleague, the head of the Navy Department, 
would express cordial agreement with the President’s 
policy, with his recommendation to Congress, and his 
statement of aims. Any English reader who supposes 
this, however, would be merely exhibiting his remoteness 
from the sphere of an ideal system of government. 
As a matter of fact, Mr. Wilbur's review of the naval 
year is a lament. The Service, he records, is falling 
back; it is being starved by Congress; the total 
personnel is four thousand men less than the lowest 
tolerable minimum. In a word, the Secretary of the 
Navy adds his official voice to that of the large body of 
American citizens who contend that ever since the 
Washington Conference the United States Navy has 
been betrayed. The contrast between Westminster 
and Washington could hardly be more vividly illus- 
trated than by this affair. If it could happen in 
England, the Government would totter and the resig- 
nation of the First Lord of the Admiralty would be a 
foregone conclusion. In Washington a vital difference 
between the President and an important member of his 
Cabinet is only a minor incident. 

* * * 


The relations between the Indian political parties 
will be revealed at Gauhati, Assam, in Christmas week, 
when the Indian National Congress holds its annual 
session. It now appears that the return of Mr. Gandhi 
to the political field is intended to be nothing more 
than a momentary appearance, designed to bring peace 
between Swarajists and Responsivists, and brought 
about chiefly by the efforts of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, the 








oetess, who was president of the National Congress 
ast year. The chances of peace are small in the 
opinion of Pundit Motilal Nehru, the Swarajist leader 
who is already at Gauhati mobilising his forces against 
the Responsivists. The main question at issue between 
the two parties is that of accepting ministerial office 
in the provinces. A year ago the Congress decided 
that this responsibility should not be accepted unless 
the Government of India would first agree to make 
important concessions, including the release of politica) 
prisoners. The November elections have so greatly 
altered the situation that there is a growing body of 
Swarajist opinion in favour of co-operation with the 
Responsivists, which would imply a readiness to accept 
office. Madras, where the Swarajists are strong in the 
legislative Council, is tending in that direction. Bengal 
is not. In Bihar and Orissa the delayed election 
returns give the Swarajists thirty members, which 
means a stronger party than any other province has 
except Madras. Time was when the Nationa! Congress 
could be expected to provide a reasonable political 
lead, but it will be an agreeable surprise if the Gauhati 
meeting should be able to escape a clash between the 
rival leaders or reach anything better than an emas- 
culated resolution after an appeal for charity from 
Mr. Gandhi. 


* * * 


Mrs. Agatha Christie may presumably be congratu- 
lated on the complete success of a most ingenious 
advertising stunt—quite as ingenious as any of the plots 
of her usually excellent detective stories. No one can 
be expected, on the published evidence at least, to 
accept the “loss of memory”’ story, and we do not suppose 
Mrs. Christie cares very much whether it is accepted or 
not. There had to be some explanation of the “ dis- 
appearance ” and that was the only one that would be 
decently plausible without being unpleasant. Some 
—— seem to be rather angry about the whole business, 

ut if anyone is to blame it 1s certainly not Mrs. Christie. 
She made no fuss. She simply disappeared without even 
leaving any sensational document behind her. It was 
the newspapers who made all the fuss, and the police 
followed the lead of the newspapers. Therein the 
police were perhaps at fault, for they certainly would 
not have devoted so much energy to a search for a 
woman whose name was unknown to the public; but 
no harm was done to anybody, the newspapers and the 
public had a great deal of fun, and the police, too, 
probably enjoyed themselves. If the search has involved 
any exceptional public expenditure, it ought certainly 
to be refunded to the public purse by Lord Rothermere, 
Lord Beaverbrook and Mr. Cadbury, but probably the 
cost was trifling. Meanwhile, as a result of her excellent 
practical joke, Mrs. Agatha Christie’s name has become 
a household word throughout the length and breadth 
of Great Britain, and since her work has solid merits 
it will be her own fault if it does not remain a household 
word for many a year. Should the above-mentioned 
newspaper proprietors fail to do their duty, perhaps 
one day Mrs. Christie might contribute, out of the profits 
of her “ best-sellers,” a small three-figure cheque by 
way of “ conscience money” to the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer. 
* * * 


The Prime Minister's message to the Conservative 
candidate at Smethwick was couched in language 
which for him was unusually violent. Indeed, Mr. 
Oswald Mosley’s candidature seems to have roused all 
the worst passions of the Conservative Party. Both 
in the newspapers and on the spot Mr. Mosley is being 
called all the names under heaven. We draw attention 
to this fact, not because it is likely to do Mr. Mosley 
any harm—indeed, he probably enjoys it—but because 
it introduces an unpleasant note into electioneering, 
which has, on the whole, been fairly free from sheer 
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personal abuse. The “plain Mrs. Mosley” stunt 
was, of course, asking for trouble, because it suggested 
that the candidate himself was a little uneasy about 
his personal position. But it is surely time even for 
Conservatives to give up thinking that only poor men 
ean with consistency belong to the Labour Party. 
Everywhere, an appreciable part of the Labour following 
consists of men and women who are relatively “ well 
off,” and there is a considerable sprinkling of wealth 
in the Labour Party’s ranks. Nor is this in the least 
surprising; for the Labour view is as capable of 
appealing to a rich man as to a poor. Anyone who 
denies this, or accuses a rich man of inconsistency 
because he belongs to the Labour Party, is in fact 
doing his best to foster the class-war, however much 
he may disclaim such an intention. We neither know 
nor greatly care whether there are any weak joints in 
Mr. Mosley’s armour; but, if there are, the fact that 
he is rich and well-connected is certainly not one of them. 


~ * * 


The question of the miners’ right to unemployment 
benefit is still giving serious trouble. It appears that, 
at the close of the dispute, an explicit undertaking 
was given by the Government that benefit would 
be available, and that, if any difficulty arose, the 
Government would take the necessary steps to put 
it right. Nevertheless, it appears that large numbers 
of men are being disqualified on the ground that their 
present lack of work is the result of the dispute which 
is now over. It is also said that this disqualification 
is the outcome of an order issued from headquarters 
by the Ministry of Labour. On the face of it, this 
appears to be a most extraordinary interpretation of 
the law, and it is to be noted that during the negotiations 
Lord Birkenhead expressed the view that “no court 
in this country could refuse a claim” on the ground 
which is now being taken. The fact, however, remains 
that many miners are being refused by the Employ- 
ment Exchanges, on an instruction which directly 
contradicts the assurance given by the Government 
to the miners. It is clearly the Government’s duty to 
find a way out of this impasse. The present situation 
is intolerable in itself, and made far worse by the fact 
that it exists in violation of a promise. The Miners’ 
Federation has already seen the Minister of Labour, 
apparently without getting much satisfaction; and 
it is now pressing for an interview with the Prime 
Minister. But surely it should not need all this cireum- 
locution to secure redress of so obvious and crying a 
grievance. 

* 2K * 

Lord Weir’s motion in the House of Lords, on the 
subject of unemployment and industrial peace, has 
attracted a great deal of attention. With his view of 
the seriousness of the trade outlook everyone must 
agree. The prospects for the heavy and textile trades 
are admittedly gloomy, and the chance of making up 
for their decline by the development of new industries 
is remote enough to offer only the coldest comfort. 
But if Lord Weir is right to be gloomy, what way out 
of our difficulties does he suggest ? None that we can 
see. It is merely useless to talk about the freedom of 
industry from political interference, or the improve- 
ment of conditions by mere appeals to goodwill. The 
most hopeful measure for industrial advancement 
enacted of late is the Electricity Act, and that, so far 
from depending on the elimination of political inter- 
ference, depends on its increase. Moreover, it is largel y 
based on a plan devised by Lord Weir himself. What 
is needed just at present is not less intervention, but 
more. Only it must be intervention designed not merely 


to settle disputes or fix wages and conditions, but also 
to bring about the reorganisation of industry. The 
Electricity Act has many faults; but its merit is that, 
even though half-heartedly, it does attempt to use the 


power of the State for the furtherance of economic 
efficiency. Private interests have done their best to 
emasculate it during its progress through Parliament ; 
but enough is left to be both well worth while in itself, 
and a foundation on which it will be possible to go on 
building. That is why it is a far more important 
contribution to industrial peace than anything Lord 
Weir had to say. 
* * 

There was no division this week on the Labour 
Party’s motion calling for further consideration of the 
plight of the necessitous areas. Taking advantage of 
the loopholes in parliamentary procedure, the Govern- 
ment avoided a division, and so relieved its supporters 
of the unpleasing necessity of voting either against 
the Government or against their own constituents. 
Such evasions, of course, are all in the day’s work of 
Parliament ; and no special complaint can be made 
because the Government avails itself of them. A very 
strong complaint, however, can be made of the Govern- 
ment’s failure to deal with the question. Rates, far 
more directly and completely than taxes, fall upon 
industry and enter into costs of production; and the 
high rates in the great industrial areas undoubtedly 
handicap certain of our greatest industries to a serious 
extent. It is obvious that, under existing conditions, 
the burden of the poor rates falls most heavily on the 
areas which are hardest hit, and have the greatest 
need for lowered costs of production. It is uscless, 
we fear, to appeal to the Government to deal directly 
with the vital problem. But something could be done 
merely by a more liberal policy in granting benefits 
under the Unemployment Insurance Acts. For this 
would relieve rates to the greatest extent in those 
areas where the burden of local indebtedness is heaviest. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Sir James Craig 
has received the official reply of the Presbyterian 
Church to his appeal that the campaign for Local 
Option should be dropped. As most people expected, 
the answer is a blunt refusal, and the Prime Minister 
is informed the movement is going ahead no matter 
what the consequences may be to his tenure of office 
or to the future of the Unionist Party. If the fight 
develops it is difficult to see how a split in the Unionist 
Party can be prevented. On the other hand, a 
surrender like that which the Government were com- 
pelled to make in regard to the Education Act would 
mean that in the near future they would find them- 
selves confronted with a demand for complete Pro- 
hibition on the American model. Sir James Craig 
is discovering that clerical domination is not, as he 
used to assume, a vice peculiar to the Catholic Church. 
In this matter his presbyters are priests writ very 
large indeed, and the General Assembly is much less 
amenable to political handling than the Catholic 
bishops. Naturally Free State critics are making the 
most of the narrow-mindedness of Northern tem- 
perance enthusiasts. There is apparently no infringe- 
ment of liberty in the findings of the Saorstat Com- 
mission which recommend prohibition by legislation, 
under heavy penalties, of all books and papers 
advocating birth control. In addition it is proposed 
that a Board of Censors should be set up to compile 
a “ black list’ of immoral and suggestive books and 
pictures and that intensive powers of search and 
investigation should be granted to customs officers 
and postal officials to run down offenders. It is a little 
ironical that while the Churches are so gravely con- 
cerned as to the reading matter of adults they tolerate 
the teaching of children to read and write under 
conditions that were described the other day by a 
body of elementary teachers as “a standing disgrace 
in a civilised community.” All our country schools 


are under clerical management, yet in many the 
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sanitary arrangements are of the most primitive type 
while others have no arrangements at all. 
* * * 


PouiTicaAL CORRESPONDENT writes: Mr. Lloyd George’s 
A speech on China at Bradford has become a curious 
testing ground for Liberalism. The gossip in the 
Lobby is that it played a part in the decision of Lord Grey of 
Fallodon to lead the attack on Mr. Lloyd George at the Vivian 
Phillipps dinner. For a time, so it is said, the promoters of 
this Liberal ‘“‘ war to the knife and fork” were doubtful how 
far Lord Grey would go with them, but in the end the China 
speech was more than he could stomach. Lord Grey reacts 
to two major influences—his old loyalties and his interest in 
the governance of foreign affairs. Though he is slow to take 
fire, these are passions. But ‘“‘ what was the matter with the 
Bradford speech ? ”’ on China, is the bewildered question I have 
heard lately from Radicals, Labour men, and not a few moderates. 
Apart from Lord Grey, those whom it enraged were the Tory 
Die-hards, who really believe that the trouble in China is due 
to Bolsheviks, and who, if they did not, would still wish to 
believe it. Mr. Lloyd George spoke up for the nationalist 
spirit in Southern China, and belittled the Bolshevik influence 
there. It is pointed out now that the latest news from China 
confirms his view. It is now common ground that our Govern- 
ment was urged behind the scenes to take warlike measures 
in China by some of its supporters. The Government have 
resisted such counsels so far, and it is naturally claimed by 
Radicals that Mr. Lloyd George’s warning on that head was 
a source of strength to the Government. Why, then, it is 
being asked, did Lord Grey consider that the China speech was 
a dividing line between Liberals? 
* * * 

One impression thus created among Liberals by Lord Grey’s 
speech is that there is still as much mystery about official 
Liberal foreign policy as there was before the war, and the 
party are not at all ready to acquiesce in such an attitude. 
As to party funds and organisation, the negotiations have 
now gone forward, and the majority are in favour of a settlement. 
The results will be worked out in the New Year, when doubtless 
there will be developments in regard to the Abingdon Street 
office, and the Whips’ room in the House of Commons. It is 
possible, I hear, that the Asquithian dissentients may not 
be invited to attend future meetings of the Parliamentary 
Liberal Party. The idea of a reunion meeting at the Albert 
Hall in January has been dropped, but the Lloyd Georgians 
may try to promote some other demonstration. It is recog- 
nised that the split in the party is bound to have repercussions 
in the country, and it is, naturally, an electoral asset to the 
Labour Party. 

+e . * 

Towards the close of what has been a weary Parliamentary 
session, it should be recorded that a success was scored by 
Sir Henry Slesser and Colonel Wedgwood, to whose action is 
due the abandonment by the Government of their Mental 
Deficiency Bill. This measure, the ostensible object of which 
was to ensure care and training for the mentally defective, 
was a complicated Bill flung at the Commons at the last moment, 
after it had slipped surreptitiously through its preliminary 
stages. Some of its provisions probably would be advantageous, 
but just as necessary were the amendments put down by Sir 
Henry Slesser and his colleague to safeguard the increasing 
extension of the definition of mental defectives, and to prevent 
an undue power being placed in the hands of the medical faculty. 
The tendency of the minor legislation of the Conservative 
Party, it is pointed out, is towards bureaucracy, and against 
personal liberty. The same criticism is applied to the Govern- 
ment’s Criminal Justice (Increase of Penalties) Bill, which 
seeks to increase the rigour of judges’ sentences. Next year 
—the new session is to begin on February 8th—the Government’s 
major legislation may come within this category, for the Cabinet 
are being pressed very hard by their party to reverse the law 
governing the Trade Union political levy, as well as to curtail 
the legal powers of the Unions. 

o * . 

The Government’s difficulties in regard to the Trade Union 
law are only just beginning, for a peace movement is forming 
among moderate Conservatives, headed by Major Hills and 
Captain Macmillan, whose expressed desire is that Conser- 
vative legislation should not assume an anti-Labour guise. 
They are in the minority, but I hear they have some sym- 

thisers in the Cabinet. Mr. Baldwin’s mind is supposed to 

in the balance. The Cabinet are holding their final meetings 
before the Christmas holidays, and the business for next year 
(apart from a gloomy Budget) is now being framed. Decisions 
are being taken which must have a potent influence, for good 
or ill, on the fortunes of the parties in the New Year. 


i 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE 
RATES 


HE problem of the “ necessitous areas” was 

raised again by the Labour Party in the House 

of Commons on Tuesday. The Minister of 
Health was rather short tempered about it, and com- 
plained that this was the fourth time the matter had 
been brought up since last March. But what if it 
was? It might justifiably have been brought up not 
four but forty times, for it is important—even more 
important, we dare to say, than the adventures of 
Mrs. Agatha Christie or the machinations of the Com- 
munist Party. There are numbers of local authorities 
up and down the country struggling in the slough of 
despond. The industries in their areas are crippled, 
their ratepayers are groaning under an immense 
burden; they have got little help from the State 
but expressions of sympathy and loans, which, however 
necessary they may seem at the moment, must result 
in adding to the burden. Equity and common sense 
alike require that the Government shall bestir them- 
selves to find a solution of the problem. 

The Government are, of course, quite aware of the 
distress in the necessitous areas. Even Ministers 
who have not listened to the four debates since last 
March must have picked up a good deal privately. 
And Mr. Neville Chamberlain not only knows all 
about it, but believes that he has a solution. He 
divides the problem into two. There is the temporary 
difficulty of certain places caused by the coal stoppage, 
and there is the permanent difficulty of other places 
that were exceptionally poor long before the coal 
stoppage. For the first, he says, “‘we are taking 
whatever steps are necessary to finance the Unions 
for the present, until we have sufficient data before 
us to enable us to make a final survey of the situation.” 
The second he thinks can be solved by a system of 
block grants. But we fear that, even if this distinction 
between the temporarily distressed and the perma- 
nently distressed areas can be maintained, neither 
of them will be much impressed by Mr. Chamberlain’s 
comfortable words. What both want is a special 
assistance from the State. They are all hit by unem- 
ployment, which is entirely beyond local control, 
and which ought to be a national and not a local 
charge. The imposition of so large a share of the 
burden on the rates is not only unjust but foolish. 
The case for relieving the ratepayer has been put a 
hundred times, and it was put again forcibly by Mr. 
Harney in the debate on Tuesday. “General taxa- 
tion,” he said, 

comes out of profits . . . it is a slice off something that is 

earned. Local taxes or rates come equally whether there 

is profit or loss, and there very often is a loss. Where that 
occurs, the rates either have to come out of capital—and, 
of course, if that be continued, it is the high road to bank- 
ruptcy—or they have to be found in a higher production, 
which necessarily limits the market. ... There again the 
rates fall upon the very instruments of production. If 
factories are enlarged, if shops are improved, if equipment 
is added to, up go the rates; and that must have the effect 
of limiting the instruments of production and lowering the 
output. The third reason .. . is that, while taxation falls 


over the whole body, rates press upon a vital part. They 
press upon centres of industrial activity; they press, 80 
to speak, upon the heart, and the feebler its beating, the 
greater the pressure, because it is where business is low that 
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destitution is great, that you have shopkeepers trying to 
pull along, that you have factories on half-time, and it is 
just in those places and for those reasons that the burden 
of the rates is heavier than ever. 


All this, of course, is an argument that goes beyond 
the question of State grants to localities which have 
been hit by the coal stoppage. But it is the basis, 
and the very proper basis, of their demand for such 

ts to get them out of their troubles. Mr. 
Chamberlain talks soothingly of the loans which he 
has allowed the Guardians to raise in order to carry 
on. But he knows, as well as the unfortunate rate- 
payers know, that these loans have to be repaid with 
interest-—out of the rates. Miss Susan Lawrence 
boldly suggests that they should be completely 
cancelled—a suggestion which Mr. Chamberlain appears 
to regard as a monstrous injustice to the general tax- 
payer. Some of the local bodies have been extravagant 
in their expenditure, he has reason to believe, and 
ought not to expect other people to pay for their 
irregularities. Moreover, he says he finds that in a 
number of places where the distress has been greatest 
the total indebtedness could be wiped off by an 
addition to the present rates of anything from 2d. 
to 2s. in the £. Very likely. But 2d. to 2s. on the 
rates does not seem quite such a bagatelle in a neces- 
sitous area as it does in the House of Commons! The 
ratepayers will naturally prefer Miss Lawrence’s plan 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s. They will not get it, of course ; 
but they ought most decidedly to get a substantial 
contribution from the Exchequer to meet an expenditure 
which should never have been thrust upon them. 
If the Government do not see the reasonableness of 
that demand, they may perhaps see the inexpediency, 
from an electioneering standpoint, of rejecting it. 
Virtuous men will put their hands on their hearts 
and protest that no Government should consent to 
such squeezing. But they will miss the point. This 
is no question of squeezing; it is a resistance to a 
flagrantly unjust tax. 

We come now to the solution of the permanent 
problem. Mr. Chamberlain had not anything new 
to add on Tuesday to what he has said before about 
the block grant system. We may hope to hear more 
of it next year when the Government “ reviews the 
whole position.”” Several members, however, had 
something pertinent to say about it. Some, like 
Miss Lawrence, were scornful of the alleged benefit 
that it would confer on the necessitous areas. Under 
the block grant system, she said, 


necessitous areas are to have a little more money at the 
expense of those surrounding areas which are not so neces- 
sitous. Under this scheme London will lose £311,000 a 
year and Birmingham £151,000 a year. Liverpool will 
lose £112,000, while West Ham will gain £17,000 and Sheffield 
will gain £8,000—equal to a jd. rate. The necessitous areas 
where the rates are very high will gain very little. I do not 
say that 2}d. in the £ is not a very welcome relief to West 
Ham, but to give relief amounting to about 2d. or 3d. in 
the £ to districts faced with such colossal rates as Middles- 
brough, Sheffield, Newcastle and so forth, is to give a very 
small measure of relief indeed. 


Mr. William Graham stressed the same point when 
he observed that block grants would “ amount to 
_ nothing more in practice than a rearrangement of the 
liability or responsibility or burden year by year 
within the local authorities themselves.” 


He also 


voiced the doubts of a large section of opinion in the 
country about the abandonment of the percentage grant 
system. Block grants may have some of the advan- 
tages which Mr. Chamberlain claims for them, but 
they may also have some disadvantages. And unless 
Mr. Chamberlain can show that they will give a much 
larger measure of relief than his critics suggest, he 
will not have gone far to solve the problem of the 
necessitous areas. Perhaps he realised that when 
he talked, at the end of his speech, of “ a better alloca- 
tion of the burdens as between unemployment insurance 
on the one side and the Poor Law authorities on the 
other.” If this meant that the Guardians—or the 
local authorities who will presently replace them— 
were no longer to be saddled with any of the expense 
of unemployment relief, we should have some grounds 
for cheerfulness. But the words are so vague that 
they may mean anything or nothing. What we need 
is something definite—no less, in fact, than a radical 
redistribution of the burden, and that not only between 
ratepayer and ratepayer, but between ratepayer and 
taxpayer. Without that we shall get neither justice 
nor efficiency. 


PEACE IN INDUSTRY 


N all periods of acute industrial trouble, there is a 
I tendency for men to assemble together in con- 
ferences, committees and banquets for the promotion 
of harmony between employers and employed. Letters 
are written to the Times; the opinions of representative 
men and women are solicited; in speech, pamphlet, 
sermon and leading article it is proclaimed that the country’s 
salvation is to be found in industrial peace. For a time 
these demonstrations continue ; but any prolonged cessation 
of serious strikes or lock-outs is usually fatal to them. 
For it is unfortunately true that the worker only becomes 
good “‘ copy ” for journalist, preacher or politician when he 
is on strike or threatening to strike, or when his employer 
has locked him out. 

To-day, on the morrow of the great coal lock-out, the 
advocates of industrial peace are numerous and vocal. 
They have, of course, given certain premises, an over- 
whelmingly strong case. The coal struggle has cost the 
country who knows how many scores of millions, apart 
from the vast mass of human suffering which it has caused 
already, and is still to cause. This falls mainly on the 
miners themselves; but the whole community has some 
share in the loss. For the current year, our production 
and our export trade have been thoroughly disorganised. 
We have imported coal instead of exporting it; and our 
exports of iron and steel and many other kinds of goods 
have been seriously affected. Our hold on foreign markets 
has been jeopardised; and even with normal production 
resumed, it will be for some time harder than before to 
dispose of our goods. Local rates in the manufacturing 
areas have gone up, and must remain high while accumu- 
lated debts are being cleared off ; and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer can hardly feel at ease about the position of the 
national revenue. 

If these are some of the results of industrial warfare, what 
can be more natural and laudable than to cry aloud for 
industrial peace? How foolish, it seems, must be the 
employer or the labour leader who does not join in the 
chorus, and do his best to promote a new harmony between 
employers and employed! Surely we must all throw 
ourselves into the work of creating in industry a new set 
of relationships which will prevent what has happened in 
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the coal mines from being repeated, there or elsewhere, on 
any future occasion. 

And yet—is the demon of class-warfare to be so 
easily exorcised ? Can we hope that employers and Trade 
Union leaders will, by declaring for industrial peace, or 
even by dining together in its honour, save us from strikes 
and lock-outs, and inaugurate a new era of industrial 
co-operation ? It will need more than fine words to 
accomplish any such revolution. And we are still not at all 
convinced that the majority of the celebrants of peace in 
industry are prepared to will the means as well as the 
end. Nor does the attitude of the coal-owners, on the 
morrow of their victory over the miners, encourage us to 
any feelings of optimism about the future. 

Industrial peace may mean two things. It may mean an 
exhortation to the workers to be contented with their lot, 
and ready to make sacrifices which the leaders of industry 
proclaim to be necessary and reasonable. Or it may mean 
a real attempt, backed by the whole power and wit of the 
community, to make industrial conditions better for the 
mass of the people. It may mean that wages are to go, 
or stay, down, and that the workers are not to complain. 
Or it may mean that wages are to go up, and that employers 
are to use their wits in order to enable industry to pay 
them. Which does it mean, in the minds of its present 
advocates ? It is useless to appeal to the workers of this 
country to rest content with things as they are, and to 
refrain from attempts, even by strike action, to make them 
better. It is, of course, true enough that just now the 
workers need little telling not to strike if they can help it. 
The conditions are far too much against them for strikes 
to be readily declared. But, unless wages and industrial 
conditions improve, it is absolutely certain that the first 
real revival of trade will bring with it a crop of strikes on a 
large scale, and that no declarations in favour of industrial 
peace will prevent this from happening. 

If the truth of this statement is accepted, only the other 
course remains. Either there will be no industrial peace, 
or there will be a peace based on a real improvement in 
wages and conditions. Between these alternatives, we 
believe, British employers have to take their choice. Either 
they must face a continuance, and probably an acceleration, 
of industrial conflict as soon as trade improves, or they must 
make up their minds to give labour some at least of the 
concessions for which it is asking. Of course, we are well 
aware that many employers hold this to be impossible. 
Industry, they say, is already so “ burdened ”’ that it cannot 
stand another straw. Has not the Federation of British 
Industries petitioned on this ground for the postponement 
of the Factories Bill? And have not the coalowners just 
cut down wages and lengthened miners’ shifts in order to 
meet the exigencies of foreign competition? The F.B.I. 
and the coalowners may be right or wrong; but they 
clearly cannot pursue their present course and expect the 
workers to acquiesce in it. There cannot be both low wages 
and industrial peace. 

But is British industry really unable to stand the burden 
of a reasonable living wage ? Under existing conditions, 
and without substantial reorganisation, probably many 
industries are. But, if this is so, the moral surely is that 
these industries must be reorganised, and that everyone 
who advocates industrial peace must also, if he means 
anything by his advocacy, urge this reorganisation. The 
fact that the country has just shelved the long overdue 
reorganisation of the coal mines is not, indeed, a very hopeful 
augury. But the truth remains. It is sheer waste of 
breath to talk about peace in industry unless we are prepared 

to take all the steps necessary to enable industry to pay a 
living wage. 
We do not suggest that all these steps have to be taken 
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only by the employers. The workers have a no less 
important part to play. The maxim that high wages are 
fully consistent with low costs of production can become a 
reality only when two sets of conditions are fulfilled—when 
industry is skilfully organised by those responsible for its 
conduct, and when the employees are giving to it their best 
and most efficient service. These two things hang together. 
The workman cannot be expected to work his best in an 
ill-organised and inefficient industry. He needs the best 
tools, machines, factory buildings, working conditions, 
and, last but not least, the best management if he is to work 
up to his full capacity. Defective organisation in any of 
these respects at once decreases the worker’s output, apart 
from the adverse effects on morale of working in an industry 
which is badly run. And, on the other hand, management 
cannot give of its best unless it has the real co-operation of 
labour ; for the success of the manager’s best ideas depend 
on the readiness with which his subordinates carry them into 
effect. 

If, then, we are to have an industrial tranquillity based 
on better conditions for the workers, someone has to start 
the ball rolling. It is of little use to talk about the benefits 
of co-operation ; what is wanted is not a word, but a deed. 
And the first step, it appears to us, clearly rests with the 
employers ; for they alone can create the confidence that 
they are prepared to embark on a new policy in their rela- 
tions with labour. Until they give a definite lead, no results 
will be achieved. 

Two things, surely, could be done at once in order to 
give substance to what is now but the shadowy idea of a 
new policy. If the employers in the leading industries would 
now make a plain declaration that they will attempt no 
further cutting of wages, that they will in no case increase 
the working week beyond a maximum of forty-eight hours, 
and that they are ready to give a plain guarantee that the 
results of increased productivity shall be applied in the first 
place to improving working-class conditions, the movement 
towards industrial peace will at once acquire a substance 
and an appeal which it at present lacks. Having proclaimed 
this policy, the employers could fairly ask the workers for 
a corresponding change of attitude, such as they cannot 
expect under the existing conditions. They could fairly 
ask the Trade Unions to give them all possible support in 
increasing output, in the installation of labour-saving 
devices, and in the prevention of vexatious industrial 
disputes. And both parties could fairly ask the Government 
to provide reasonable maintenance for such workers as 
industry cannot at present absorb, and, on easy terms, 
loan capital, or guarantee, for those industries which need 
substantial re-organisation before they can become efficient. 

Is there any real chance of an agreement on these lines 
between the leaders of Capital and Labour? Unless there 
is, the talk about peace, in so far as it is not all mere 
hypocrisy, is so much waste of breath. But, if there is, 
the instrument is still to hand for drawing up a reasonable 
treaty of peace. The Industrial Conference which the 
Government summoned in 1919 proposed the setting-up 
of a permanent body charged with just this task. By the 
terms of its Report, the Government was to pass legislation 
enacting a maximum working week of forty-eight hours, 
was to establish a Minimum Wage Commission, and was 
to make provision for the maintenance of both the 
unemployed and the under-employed. At the same time 
industry, through a representative national joint council, 
was to set about the facing of its own problems in the spirit 
which we have described above. 

If the advocates of industrial peace mean business, and 
really represent a substantial element among employers 
as well as workers, why not create now that joint council 
which the representatives of both parties unanimously 
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recommended more than seven years ago? It is of no use 
to create it unless there is really a will to co-operation. 
But, unless it is created, or some analogous machinery 
devised instead, we can be quite sure that the present lull in 
industrial hostilities will be only temporary, and that 
doubtful benefits which employers may derive from 
worsening labour conditions to-day will be far more than 
cancelled when it is the turn of the Trade Unions to occupy 
a favourable strategic position. Any employer who is 
disposed to think the cost of co-operation on these terms too 
high would be wise to assure himself that he has fully 
reckoned in the account, first, the loss due to the industrial 
conflicts which bad conditions render inevitable, and 
secondly the loss of day-to-day efficiency which is the regular 
accompaniment of the mutual hostilities and suspicions of 
employers and workers. To avoid these losses would be 
worth a great deal, not only to the community, but also to 
the employer himself. And, on fair terms, we believe 
British employers can have a big increase in the efficiency 
of labour any day they choose to ask for it, and show 
themselves willing, for their part, to shoulder the respon- 
sibility of setting their industries in order. If this is not 
done, we fear that British industry has before it even greater 
troubles than it has passed through during recent years. 


MEXICO AND WASHINGTON 


F the various powerful interests working in the United 
| States for a rupture with Mexico can have their way, 
President Coolidge and the State Department will 
be seriously embroiled in Central America within the 
opening weeks of the New Year. The problem of Mexico’s 
foreign affairs has many aspects, and during the past few 
months the danger point has seemed to move from one 
side to another, according as the Government of President 
Calles has provoked the suspicion or hostility of Washington 
by its enforcement of the mine laws, its Church policy, 
its sympathy with the Mexican Labour movement, or 
its encouragement of revolutionary activity in the neigh- 
bouring republic of Nicaragua. At the moment it is the 
last-named which is creating most excitement in the 
State Department and the American Press, but all these 
things have their part in the present highly dangerous 
situation. 

Between Mexico and the United States there have been 
strained relations from the end of the Porfirio Diaz régime 
fifteen years ago, and those relations have been difficult 
in the extreme since 1917, when the new Constitution 
was promulgated. The President at that time was 
Carranza, who, never recognised by Woodrow Wilson, was 
attacked systematically and from beginning to end by 
the oil and other mining interests. The Constitution 
for which he was responsible contained the celebrated 
clauses, over which the conflict has raged for the past 
ten years, providing for the public ownership of minerals. 
In the time of Carranza’s successor, General Obregon, 
the enforcement of the nationalisation clauses became an 
urgent question, and in 1928 the Obregon Government 
secured recognition from Washington after a series of 
consultations which, as the State Department believed, 
had yielded a compromise favourable to the foreign holders 
of property rights in land and mines. The contentions 
of President Coolidge and his Secretary of State, Mr. 
Kellogg, are that recognition would not have been accorded 
to the Obregon Government if this had not been so, and 
that the land and mining laws enacted under General 
Calles, President of Mexico since 1924, cannot be enforced 
without grave injustice to American interests in Mexico. 

This prolonged disagreement over land and mine rights 
was brought to a head six months ago when the Mexican 


Government conferred wide powers upon the Department 
of Industry. It was objected by the oil companies that 
they had been placed at the mercy of the department 
by a decree issued on June 8th, and were deprived of 
protection from the courts. The decree required them 
to accept, on receipt of drilling permits, any conditions 
that might be imposed, to recognise the competence of 
the department to pass judgment upon their rights and 
titles, and to deposit securities covering the value of the 
oil extracted by them from any properties of which the 
titles were in dispute. There followed a shower of protests 
and demands from the State Department. These ended 
for the time being in October, when Mr. Kellogg uttered 
a threat to the Calles Government which had the sound 
of a virtual ultimatum. The land and mines laws were 
denounced as confiscatory and as violating the fundamental 
principles of international law and equity, besides running 
counter to the agreement of 1928. The Mexican Foreign 
Minister turned the attack, being well enough informed 
as to the American President’s electoral and other diffi- 
culties. He replied that if the application of the laws 
had contravened any recognised principle of international 
law the State Department would doubtless be able to 
furnish particulars of concrete instances, which the Mexican 
Government would be ready to go into. 

Mr. Kellogg’s tone in the Notes could hardly have been 
more severe than it was, and it was well known that in 
Mr. Sheffield, the United States Ambassador to Mexico, 
the party in favour of strong measures had a convinced 
supporter. But the Congressional elections were pending, 
Mr. Coolidge was intensely anxious that the Mexican 
problem should be kept out of them as far as possible, 
and in the meantime the significant fact was revealed that 
the oil companies were no longer pursuing a united policy 
in opposition to the Mexican Constitution and the laws 
based upon it. At the end of November it was announced 
that the British companies had decided to accept the 
situation and to regularise their position. The great 
corporation which includes the bulk of the British and 
European petroleum interests in Mexico made application 
to the Department of Industry for confirmation of the 
fifty-years concession of oil rights under the Mexican 
Constitution and the new regulations, and at the same 
time it was made known that certain of the American 
companies, realising the danger to their own interests 
that lay in the State Department’s advice against applying, 
were on the spot ready to take advantage of the earliest 
opportunities. There is no need to emphasise the point 
that such action as this makes a very important change 
in the situation as viewed from Washington. The State 
Department is brought sharply up against a proof that 
international business is realist, while its own policy in 
relation to Mexico has during the past six years been 
marked by a strong tinge of that doctrinaire intransigence 
which has to so large an extent destroyed the influence 
and opportunities of the United States in Russia. Mr. 
C. E. Hughes, the author of the present policy of the State 
Department in Mexico, was hard and dogmatic. His 
successor, Mr. Kellogg, is no less dogmatic, though it is 
not in him to be equally hard. He makes up for it, 
however, by a singular vein of romanticism which, during 
the past few weeks has turned the attention of the American 
Press from the permanent problem of Mexican oil and 
metals to the temporary annoyance of politics in Nicaragua. 

The relative freedom from revolutionary activity which 
Mexico has enjoyed under Obregon and Calles has not 
been experienced by her small neighbour. Some fourteen 
years ago Nicaragua came definitely under the economic 
protection of the United States, the visible symbol of 
that protection being a detachment of the American 
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Marine Corps. When this régime was established the 
presidency was conferred upon Chamorra, who was believed 
to bé conservative and submissive to the United States. 
It is an interesting fact of the later situation in Nicaragua 
that Chamorra, once in favour, should now be looked 
upon as a dangerous revolutionary, while Adolfo Diaz, 
the new President, was recognised by the State Department 
in November, and has acknowledged his dependence 
upon Washington by making an appeal for military support 
from the United States. The Nicaraguan insurgents, 
or Liberals so called, have for many months been energetic. 
Their forces are being supplied with munitions from across 
the Mexican border, and the Mexican Government has 
been called to account by the State Department for more 
than one filibustering expedition of which, in Mr. Kellogg’s 
opinion, the authorities of Mexico City must have been 
cognisant. A “ Liberal Constitutional ’’ Government has 
actually been set up on the Atlantic coast of Nicaragua, 
under another leader, Dr. Sacasa, who is able to argue 
that the recognition accorded to him by Mexico is at least 
as valuable as the recognition which Adolfo Diaz has 
secured from Washington. All this is in itself of merely 
local interest, for we may assume that the United States 
will insist upon the restoration of order and will be ready 
enough to provide any force that may be deemed necessary 
for that purpose. The Washington Government, indeed, 
would go a good deal further, as the evidence provided by 
the Central American republics has abundantly shown. 
It would not hesitate to add a virtual protectorate of 
Nicaragua to its existing system of close financial super- 
vision, and in that event the protests of Senator Borah 
and his friends would probably go for very little. But 
it is obvious that the complication of the Nicaraguan 
crisis with Mexican affairs is a matter of international 
moment, more especially in view of the State Depart- 
ment’s most recent charges against President Calles. 
Mr. Kellogg asserts not only that Mexico is aiming at 
a position of positive leadership among the republics of 
Latin America, but also that her intention is the establish- 
ment of a Bolshevik hegemony in Central America. To 
that end, he informs the world, a perilous communistic 
and anti-American propaganda has been set going from 
Mexico throughout Latin America, both Central and 
South, and his dictum is conveniently supplemented by 
President Diaz of Nicaragua, who announced that a 
naval expedition against the Nicaraguan coast is being 
organised by the Mexican Government in the cause of 
the insurgent leader Sacasa. We may perhaps take it 
for granted that such fantastic theories as this of a militant 
Bolshevik Mexico are a special creation of the more foolish 
officials in the State Department at Washington. In any 
case, they are calculated to throw Mr. Coolidge into a 
position of extreme embarrassment. He can have no 
wish for increased trouble in Mexico. His chosen path 
is always that which seems to offer the least resistance, 
and he is fully aware that should the State Department 
be forced or frightened into aggressive action of any kind 
across the frontier the doom of his Administration would 
at once be sounded. The rupture of diplomatic relations, 
for which a demand is made in certain interested quarters, 
could be nothing more than a gesture of impotence, and 
it would be deeply resented by the more intelligent mining 
and commercial corporations. Military operations, we 
may be quite sure, do not enter at all into Mr. Coolidge’s 
designs. Conscious of the weight of a vast Protestant 
opinion, he has refused to be driven from his position of 
strict neutrality in the war between State and Church 
in Mexico, and, unless we altogether misread his cautious 
mind, he will not be persuaded into acceptance of Mr. 
Kellogg’s Mexican-Bolshevik myth. Nor, moreover, is 
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President Coolidge unaware that the sentiment of Latin 
America is a reality that is of immense importance to his 
fellow-countrymen. From end to end of the Latin Republics 
the power of the United States, the influences of he 
civilisation, and the temper of her foreign policy are watched 
with misgiving or something stronger. Several heads of 
the State Department in succession have seemed to be 
curiously unresponsive to that sentiment. It is perfectly 
clear that the President of the United States cannot be 
indifferent to it. 


THE PRACTICAL JOKE 


FEW years ago one would have said that the practical 
A joke was dead except for the barbarous young 
and a few of the barbarous old who had never 
grown up. Like the pun, it seemed to belong to a bygone 
fashion of humour. The civilisation of an enlightened 
age had swept both pun and practical joke away, and one 
thought of them, as Disraeli said of Protection, that they 
were not only dead but damned. An ordinarily intelligent 
man ought to have been able to see that this was all 
nonsense. The pun and the practical joke are too deeply 
rooted in human nature to disappear from the world for 
ever as a result of a sudden reaction against them. The 
world, no doubt, was suffering from a plethora of puns 
through a great part of the nineteenth century, and the 
art of the practical joke had been carried too far by 
extremists who gave bogus orders for tons of coal and 
pianos and furniture and groceries and everything that 
the shops contained to be delivered at the house of some 
harassed citizen. In the end bad puns became such a 
nuisance in conversation and in the theatre, and bad 
practical jokes became such a menace to the peace of 
the home, that the Victorians took the drastic step of 
proscribing all puns and all practical jokes as bad. There 
were years during which only a brave man dared to make 
a pun in company. Playing with words became a for- 
bidden game, though Charles Lamb had practised it and 
Euripides before him. It was considered to be as much 
out of date as burning witches or fighting duels. And the 
practical joke fell into such disrepute during the same 
period that it was even made illegal to throw hot pennies 
from brakes in order to have the pleasure of seeing small 
boys burning their fingers as they picked them from the 
road. 

Lately, however, I have noticed some signs of the retum 
of the practical joke to European life. When I went 
out to dinner a few evenings ago, I was surprised on taking 
up a roll to feel a curious unpleasant texture in the 
surface of the bread. I wished privately that my hostess 
had found a better baker, but one cannot quarrel with 
food for which somebody else is paying, and I took the 
repulsive roll in both hands in order to break it. Thereupon 
the roll gave a gentle squeak, and I am bound to say that, 
though everyone present was highly civilised—a great 
deal more civilised, indeed, than I am—they all laughed 
at the success with which I had been duped. A poet 
who was present complained rather bitterly, but that 
was only because he had not also been given a roll that 
squeaked. I should have thought nothing more of the 
matter—for our hostess explained that she had seen 4 
gutter-merchant selling these infantile toys in the street 
and could not resist the temptation of buying his stock— 
but, on. the following day, a man of letters called, and, 
finding an excuse in the course of conversation for getting 
me to write something with a pencil, handed me a pencil 
which, as soon as the point was pressed on the pape, 
shot out a horrifying iron contrivance from the end with 8 
suddenness that would have startled an old soldier. “Don't 
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think it’s rather good ?”” he asked, as he took it back 
from me, and he held out what he called a real pencil 
with which I could go on writing. I took it in all inno- 
cence, for it looked like a real pencil. But, when I began 
to write, the point wobbled in a disgusting fashion as 
though it were composed of jelly and made not the slightest 

mark on the paper. He himself had been taken in by a 

series of pencils of the kind at a bridge party, and had 

been so delighted with the joke that he had come into 
town in order to furnish his pockets with them. 

Even this would not have convinced me that the practical 
joke was coming into its own again, if I had not been 

in Regent Street on Friday and happened to meet a lady 
who was at the beginning of her Christmas shopping. 
l offered to assist her, and we went into a large toyshop, 
where, to my astonishment, she asked to be directed 
to the room in which squeaking rolls were for sale. We 
entered a lift and were swept upstairs to a room that 
seemed to be filled with all the noises of a menagerie. 
Everyone present seemed to be squeezing toys that made 
peculiar and unexpected noises. They were, all of them, 
grown up, but there was scarcely one of them that was 
not, with an expression of mystical happiness, squeezing 
a roll and making it squeak, or squeezing a lemon and 
making it squeak, or squeezing a cigar and making it 
squeak. I myself, being a man, and thinking nothing 
human alien from me, felt myself being gradually drawn 
into the mood of those fascinated adults. I was aware 
of a curious disappointment when one of them, on being 
offered something that I think the shop assistant called 
the Joke Cheese, asked, ‘“‘ Does it squeak?” and was 
told, “ No, but it’s made of soap.” I had come to expect 
a squeak from every toy, and, for the moment, even the 
thought of a guest’s taking a piece of cheese in his mouth 
and finding that it was soap did not delight me as it ought 
to have done. On reflection, however, I saw that I was 
wrong, and that there would be something very laughable 
in a man’s putting a piece of soap into his mouth instead 
of a piece of cheese. I should rather like to try it on 
and on the Rev. The lady who was with me, 
however, was against this kind of joke, and refused even 
to buy the imitation orange which was also made of soap 
or the imitation bar of chocolate that was made of some- 
thing else. She was bent upon having squeaking things, 
and in vain did the shop-girl offer her a lump of sugar 
with an imitation fly on it, or an imitation blob of jam 
that might be left deceptively on a table or on a carpet. 
Equally in vain was it to offer her a box of explosive 
cigarettes—those cheerful devices of late Victorian boyhood 
—and, when we left the shop, she had a large parcel 
exclusively packed with toys that squeaked. 

We went next into a jeweller’s—one of those spacious 
and historic jeweller’s shops in which a solemn peace 
reigns as in a temple. We had a counter all to ourselves, 
and the lady asked to be shown some children’s watches. 
The shop assistant brought a trayful of them and set 
it before her, and, as she leaned forward to examine them, 
she leaned against the bag of toys, which thereupon gave 
forth a series of extraordinarily unseasonable squeaks. 
They would scarcely have seemed more out of place in 
a church. The shop assistant, however, preserved the 
gravity of a priest, and it would have seemed foolish to 
apologise or to explain that the squeaks were uninten- 
tional. I should have offered to take the bag myself, 
but my hands were full. The lady, smiling without 
embarrassment, returned to her examination of the watches 
and, becoming absorbed in her task, leaned against the 
bag again as she reached for a watch that she particularly 
fancied, and something in the bag once more squeaked 
like a young pig. “Strange,” I thought, “ ten minutes 











ago she was buying these things in order to play practical 
jokes on other people, and she herself—to say nothing 
of me—has become the first victim.”” When we got out 
into the street at length, and she proposed that we should 
take a "bus as far as Bond Street, I said: “I’m sorry, 
but I simply won’t go into a "bus with you while you're 
carrying those squeaking rolls. You must either throw 
that parcel away or take a taxi.”” So we took a taxi. 

I do not know whether my experience has been singular ; 
but it seems to me that a series of incidents of this kind 
must be a symptom of a change in the public taste in 
jocularity. In all the arts there has been in our own time 
a return to the primitive, and it would be strange if we 
experimented in primitiveness in painting and literature, 
and refused to experiment with it in jokes. It is in the 
jokes of our race, indeed, that we should specially expect 
to find a return to primitiveness. There is nothing 
particularly civilised about laughter. We are nearest 
the savage, indeed, when we laugh most heartily. On 
April Fools’ Day European children are as simple in their 
sense of the comic as the children of the South Sea Islands. 
It is a day dedicated to the practical joke—the only day 
on which for many years a practical joke has seemed 
funny to thousands of people saturated in Victorianism. 
The fact that April Fools’ Day survived even the end of 
the nineteenth century was evidence that the practical 
joke was not dead but only dormant. Nor was the practical 
joke even an essentially bad joke: it was only bad form. 
It was the humanitarians, not the humourists, who killed 
it. There is something fundamentally comic in the 
astonishment of a human being who has expected to find 
one thing and has found another—in Uncle Pumblechook, 
for instance, drinking the tar-water in mistake for the 
brandy. The ordinary human being will always laugh 
at things of this kind, though the civilised human being 
will never offer Uncle Pumblechook tar-water instead of 
brandy for the fun of seeing him drinking it. I do not 
know what was in those imitation bottles of port that I 
saw on the shelves of the toyshop, and, whatever it was, 
I should not encourage anyone to offer it to his relations 
during the Christmas dinner. Still, I confess, I should 
like to see somebody drinking something else, at once 
surprising and non-poisonous, in mistake for port, if the 
thing could occur by chance and was not deliberately 
prepared for. 

As we grow more civilised, we do not, I think, love 
practical jokes less, but we leave it to nature and circum- 
stances to play them. Circumstances played practical 
joke after practical joke on Don Quixote and on the 
members of the Pickwick Club, and succeeding generations 
have rejoiced in them. But how many of us would 
ourselves have baited Don Quixote or even Mr. Winkle? 
No civilised man would treat Don Quixote as the windmill 
treated him, and the blows he received in the encounter 
are comic only because they were not maliciously planned 
in advance. Even if prattical jokes revive, as they seem 
to be reviving, I doubt if the malicious kind of practical 
joke will ever revive. No one laughed some years ago 
when some wretched creature hoaxed the unemployed 
by publishing a bogus advertisement announcing a thousand 
vacant jobs. The man who last year hoaxed the boots 
in a Blackpool hotel by sending a bogus telegram 
announcing that the boots had won £25,000 in the Calcutta 
Sweep did not strike us as a humourist, but as a particularly 
mean kind of blackguard. Nor were we amused a month 
ago when some perverted creature raised the hopes of 
a London iospital with a bogus cheque for £20,000. To 
a greater an greater degree we refuse to see any humour 
in a practical joke in which there is not also good humour. 


Luckily, most of the practical jokes now on sale in the 
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London shops succeed in passing the test. There is no 
malice in the squeaking roll or in the squeaking lemon. 
I am not quite sure, however, about the explosive cigarettes, 
and I have very grave doubts indeed about the cheese 
that is made of soap. Y. ¥. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE : 
SOME RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


HE cost of foot-and-mouth disease compensation 
to this country is so heavy that any reasonable 
prospect of its removal or reduction must have an 

interest for every member of the community. In the past 
four years the average charge to the tax-payer has been 
more than a million pounds a year, while there is no doubt 
that many farmers are also losers by these outbreaks. 
They are but a small minority who find in foot-and-mouth 
disease a paying proposition—though surely the principle 
of remunerating valuers by a commission on values is 
a deliberate incitement to over-payment. If, however, 
we put the farmer’s loss at 25 per cent. of the State loss, 
we come to something not far short of six millions as a 
result of the outbreaks in the past few years, and during 
this time the Government in face of all temptation has 
maintained a settled policy. As soon as the disease declares 
itself, a considerable area, with its markets, is closed; 
diseased and contact animals are slaughtered; while 
efforts are made, often quite successfully, to trace the 
movements of stock that may be responsible for the 
trouble that has occurred, or may threaten further out- 
breaks elsewhere. The policy may be cumbersome, it may 
be associated with certain minor scandals, but it has kept 
the country comparatively clean and has enabled our 
export business in pedigree stock to be maintained. 

At the same time it is common knowledge that the 
Government will not, cannot continue to carry out a 
policy which costs millions a year, even for the beaux yeur 
of wealthy breeders of pedigree livestock; though it is 
well to remember that they are not the only people who 
benefit by our policy. If we suffered foot-and-mouth disease 
in our midst, it is probable that middle men and butchers 
would exploit the farmers to a greater extent than they 
do to-day. We may take it that the Government policy 
is sufficiently stable to be changed by nothing less than 
an epizootic of extraordinary proportions, and consequently 
the question of curing foot-and-mouth disease can hardly 
be said to arise. There are hundreds of cures; many of 
them appear to be quite efficacious. The treatment of 
the disease is quite simple, so simple indeed, that I have 
been told by very old farm labourers of the days when on 
an outbreak of foot-and-mouth the farmer would go round 
with a rag passed through the mouth of the first slavering 
animal and would infect the rest of his stock deliberately, 
so as to get the trouble over, in the knowledge that the 
mortality would be very slight, provided the animals were 
kept warm, fed on soft food, and that their wounds were 
treated with ordinary disinfectant. 

On the Continent conditions are different. There men 
work to cure foot-and-mouth disease and to discover the 
cause of the infection which may be air-borne, or bird- 
borne, or carried in foreign straw, and is doubtless often 
communicated by rats. One of these investigators, Dr. 
S. N. Vendel, of Rask Molle, in Denmark, has published, 
as a result of nine months’ practical work, some conclusions 
of great interest and, possibly, of lasting value. He started 
in November last to examine blood from cows with foot- 
and-mouth disease and found in it certain bodies that 
were not bacteria. He came to the conclusion that they 


are conidia or spores of a certain Monilia fungus, a fungus 


———ee 


belonging to an ill-defined group of which other pathogenic 
members are the Monilia that causes thrush and the 
Monilia that is regarded as the specific cause of tropical 
diarrhoea (sprue). Dr. Vendel thinks that foot-and-mouth 
disease is due to infection from this fungus and that 
during the first stages of disease and also throughout 
slight cases, it is present in the blood asa single infection, 
As a fungoid infection it produces a weakening of the 
lining membranes of the intestinal blood vessels that 
protect the blood stream against invasion by intesting] 
bacterial flora, and as soon as that resistance is broken 
down, bacterial infection ensues. As far as he has ascer. 
tained, cure then passes out of reach and the disease must 
run its course, but if treatment can be given while the 
primary infection is the only one to treat, he thinks that 
iodine given by intravenous injection provides a cure, 

It is well to remark at this point that Dr. Vendel’s experi- 
ments were made on about one hundred cows belonging to 
more than a dozen herds, so that he was able to study 
a variety of conditions. In Denmark apparently it is 
customary to give a foot-and-mouth serum subcutaneously, 
but the result of this serum treatment is not altogether 
satisfactory ; sometimes apparently it fails to be effective, 
occasionally it causes the death of the animal treated, 
Dr. Vendel giving a solution of iodine intravenously in all 
primary cases of foot-and-mouth disease obtained such 
results that he found the serum treatment unnecessary. 
He is still puzzled over the question of the origin of infection, 
but he thinks that the virus enters through the mouth and 
into the intestinal canal with the fodder, and that the 
further development of the micro-organisms occurs in the 
intestinal canal, while the toxins formed facilitate the 
passage of the primary infection. As far as the fungus, 
regarded as the specific cause of foot-and-mouth disease, is 
concerned, he thinks it may consist of a filterable and a non- 
filterable part because it produces spores of different sizes, 
some of which can be seen easily, while others are only just 
discernable. 

Dr. Vendel’s experiments in the treatment of cows 
suffering from the disease were carried out on a considerable 
seale in the spring, and with five different formula, having 
an iodine basis combined either with saline, glucose, alcohol 
or ether. In all the herds, he says, without exception, the 
treatment by iodine in iodide of potassium proved at least 
equal to serum treatment, and in most cases very much 
better; there were no deaths. The disease, under treat- 
ment, manifests in a mild form with very little salivation 
and few of the characteristic blisters. Milk yield and 
appetite become normal after a short time. Dr. Vendel’s 
experiments were checked by two veterinary surgeons. 

A curious extension of this work comes from one George 
Christenson, a Danish farmer, of Skanderup, near Luder- 
skov, who has communicated to a Danish agricultural 
Review his own experience in dealing with an outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth that came in June last. He painted the 
sick animals on all parts affected three times daily with 
iodine, and found that the blisters healed very readily. 
Where iodine was applied to one of the cows where blisters 
were just starting they did not form. A bull badly affected 
round the ankle bones, was able to walk within an bour of 
treatment, and to return to his food a few hours later, but 
more significant than any of these happenings is the case 
of four calves a few months old. One fell sick and lest the 
trouble should be foot-and-mouth, the ankle bones were 
painted with iodine, and it was then placed with the others. 
A day or two later one of the calves was found dead, but 
for this death no explanation is given. The man, despairing 
of saving the others, put them with cows which had had 
the disease, merely applying iodine externally, Whether 
or not the external iodine acted as a prophylactic is hard 
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to say, but the fact remains that the calves did not suffer, 
and were thriving when seven weeks later the farmer 
reported to the Agricultural Journal. 

Underlying all these experiments is the definite prob- 
ability that liability to foot-and-mouth disease is affected 
by the state of the thyroid gland. If it is working properly 
there may be resistance to the Monilia that provide primary 
infection ; if there is an iodine deficiency it may be that 
the trouble finds admission as so many other troubles 
find admission to humans and animals. That some 
importance is attached to the whole question by people 
who are in a position to judge is shown by a small Govern- 
ment grant that has been made to test the value of minerals 
on pastures, phosphorus and iodine being named. 

Apparently, some support for Dr. Vendel’s theories is 
forthcoming from India, where Colonel G. K. Walker, 
Principal of the Punjab Veterinary College, Lahore, and 
Professor W. Taylor, of the same institution, have been 
carrying out research work, and claim very similar results. 
The salient facts and suggestions are as follows: 

1. Animals injected with Lugol’s solution of iodine in the 
early stages of foot-and-mouth disease do not develop 
eruptive lesions, and, consequently, are not likely to convey 
infection to contact animals. 

2. A definite measure of immunity is attained, but it 
is impossible to say whether this is equal to the immunity 
that comes after a full attack has been faced successfully. 

8. Colonel Walker found two stages, the first of which 
is febrile. Now fever is regarded by some authorities as 
a prolonged state of hyper-activity of the thyroid gland, 
and it may be Nature’s attempt to get rid of primary 
infection. It is possible that by further stimulus of the 
thyroid gland with iodine, which is one of its active principles, 
the attempt would be entirely successful. This, like other 
points that Colonel Walker has raised, is matter for further 
investigation. 

It is far too early to say that we have a means of giving 
immunity to our cattle, but as the lack of immunity has 
cost us several million pounds in the last few years and 
experiment will cost next to nothing, there is abundant 
justification for closer investigation. If we could secure 
immunity to contact animals, foot-and-mouth outbreaks 
in this country would become a small matter, slaughter and 
compensation being reduced to quite trifling dimensions. 
Whether the disease be borne in packing, or in the air, 
or by birds, it is at least probable that there will always 
be outbreaks among cattle, sheep and pigs; but if, as soon 
as an outbreak occurs, contact animals can be immunised, 
it should be possible to confine each attack of foot-and- 
mouth to the place of its origin and so to avoid enormous 
and unprofitable expense, to say nothing of horrid 
happenings that are screened carefully from the public 

notice. 

P.S.—Since writing this paper I have had the advantage 
of some correspondence with Colonel G. K. Walker, who has 
returned to England, and learn that though he has dealt 
with hundreds of outbreaks of foot and mouth disease in 
India he has never been able to trace infection from animals 
that have recovered or from animals in the secondary stage 
of the disease, even when salivation is profuse. Gross lesions 
in the mouth and on the feet are not safe indications of an 
infective stage, for when the primary vessels have burst, 
the virus of F.-and-M. is destroyed in the local lesions 
by the bacteria of necrosis and suppuration. Colonel 
Walker is convinced that where animals are treated with 
iodine as soon as they have a rise in temperature, they 
become immune from Foot and Mouth disease for twenty- 
four days at least. Dr. Vendel believes that all contact 
animals should receive intravenous infections of iodine 
every four days. Colonel Walker does not go so far, but 


considers that all contact animals might be injected by the 
veterinary surgeon who certifies an outbreak. Another 
experiment worth careful testing is to inoculate all contact 
animals with virus and inject Lugol’s solution as soon as 
temperature rises, with a view to giving immunity. 

In brief the work of Colonel Walker and Dr. Vendel 
suggests that therapeutic treatment may replace slaughter. 
The iodine is eliminated quickly from the system and an 
animal under treatment shows no appreciable loss, either 


of weight or condition. 8. L. B. 
Correspondence 
“THE NEW STATESMAN” AND ITS 


FUTURE READERS 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTEsMAN. 

Sir,—At a time when you advertise a very attractive offer 
whereby to obtain a greater number of regular readers for 
THe New STATESMAN, perhaps you will permit me to state 
some misgivings which cause me to hesitate before making 
this particular ‘“* Xmas gift,’ misgivings which I think must be 
shared by others. 

Of late, I confess to scanning the Editorial notes and political 
leaders somewhat cursorily, through a desire to preserve my 
equanimity ; indeed, I begin with “ Y. Y.” and “ Affable 
Hawk,” so that I may be lulled into the right philosophic mood. 
If they seem a bit off colour (an amazingly rare event) there is 
still the best of dramatic criticism, with the bludgeonings of 
Mr. W. J. Turner to look forward to, not to speak of a group 
of correspondents amazingly well informed on all sorts of obscure 
topics, and reviews often more worth while than the books 
discussed. But having got to the end of this pleasant banquet 
(commenced somewhere about the enirée) one must return to 
the hors da@uvre. Now, variety is the essence of a good hors 
dceuvre, and while something astringent is welcome to the 
palate, my complaint is that in Tae New Sraresman this 
course is all astringent. A ceaseless guerilla warfare is carried 
on against the Government, which only by an accident does 
anything right. You will reply that it is because it so seldom 
acts rightly that you remonstrate with it so often; but, Sir, 
one grows tired of perpetual invective. I do not suggest that 
your criticisms are baseless, they are invariably home thrusts ; 
but will not the same excuse serve for the Morning Post, which 
draws up a telling indictment against Labour by omitting 
all that can be said to its credit? You have lately replied to 
this point, observing that during the Strike you did not hesitate 
to condemn the actions of the men’s leaders along with those of 
the owners. This is undeniable, but how weak and halting has 
been your condemnation of Mr. Cook compared to what you have 
found to say of Mr. Evan Williams! Even now, when the 
miners’ secretary is in Russia treating his patrons to gross 
disparagement of his own country, you profess to think that 
Mr. MacDonald’s reference to “ the incompetence of Mr. Cook ”’ 
made the Prime Minister’s censure of the latter quite beside the 
point. If, at an early stage of the struggle, you had taken this 
mischievous person severely to task, and intimated to the 
Federation that its affairs were not safe in his hands, who 
can doubt you would have done Trades Unionism a considerable 
service ? But apart from this excessive leniency, there is the 
more serious complaint that from the start TaE New STATESMAN 
never formulated a clear policy on the main issue. It fell foul 
of the Report, but did not say if the solution was to be sought 
in nationalisation. This is the policy of the Labour Party for 
the future of the industry, or the public is grievously misled, 
and you have studiously refrained from passing judgment upon 
it. You told us how at any given time the Government ought 
to have acted in view of the existing situation, but never how 
you would have had it act from the outset. We are accustomed 
to look to you for brilliant destructive criticism ; can it not 
be supplemented by a constructive policy ? 

If the Labour Party is fit to govern this country it is pertinent 
to enquire if their fitness on other grounds can be separated 
from their theory of State Socialism, and if Tuk New StaTEesMAN 
endorses that. By a long series of comments on public affairs 
we have been brought to understand where your sympathies 
lie ; it was not Tract 90 which declared Newman, and the Coal 
Strike is no isolated instance in the tendential teaching of Tux 


New STATESMAN. To disown any political allegiance, as you 
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have done, may in a measure free your hands; but such a 
disclaimer is heavily discounted if it can be observed that over 
a long period one party alone wins your approval. 

This brings me, by a very roundabout route, to my object in 
writing this letter. Are those who regard State Socialism as 
&@ grave menace (however sympathetic towards its advocates on 
other grounds) to take the risk of propagating this doctrine 
among their friends by gifts of the paper for six months? 
I admit there is another way of making the gift open to them— 
they may send it for part of the contents, dissociating themselves 
from its political opinions.—Yours, etc., 

17, Wilton a Mews, 

ol. 


[We are glad to receive letters of this kind, since they give 
us an opportunity of at least attempting to remove certain 
misunderstandings concerning our attitude. We will take 
Mr. Edwards’ comments seriatim and briefly. We believe it 
to be broadly true that the present Government “only by 
accident does anything right.”” The considerable hopes of it 
which we expressed when it first came into power surely 
exhibited no grudging party spirit; and our praise of its 
foreign policy up to the unfortunate affair at Geneva last 
March was almost unqualified. But on the whole it has turned 
out to be the worst, because the weakest, British Government 
of modern times. It is a mixture of Die-hards and Liberals, 
and its fundamental interna] dissensions make it impossible 
for it to pursue any coherent policy. We can certainly assure 
those of our readers who are “tired of our perpetual invective,” 
that we ourselves are still more tired of it. If we could discover 
any reasonable opportunity of mixing some praise with our 
blame we should certainly seize it with avidity—if only for the 
sake of reinforcing the blame! But Mr. Baldwin offers us no 
such opportunity. What single good thing has he done, for 
example, in the year that is just ending? Can Mr. Edwards 
name one that we have failed to approve? 

How our criticism of Mr. A. J. Cook can be called either 
“ halting’ or belated we are utterly unable to understand. 
We have applied to him epithets which we have rarely applied 
to any other public man, and more than a year ago (in our issue 
of August 22nd, 1925), at the time of the granting of the subsidy 
to the coal industry, we devoted the whole of a leading article 
to a demonstration of the unfitness of so “foolish” an 
extremist to be the leader of the Miners’ Federation, with a 
most definite suggestion that the affairs of the Federation 
“were not safe in his hands.” Was August, 1925, too late a 
“stage of the struggle”? Whenthe struggle had actually begun 
we naturally did not care to join very vociferously in the general 
chorus of uninformed denunciation with which the miners’ 
leader was assailed throughout practically the whole of the 
Press ; but even then we did not seek in any way to disguise 
our view that his leadership, together with that of Mr. Smith, 
was a catastrophe for the men. As for having “*‘ never formulated 
a clear policy *’ we should have thought we had done so over 
and over again. We criticised the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission as inadequate, but since we do not believe in crying for 
the moon we supported it as being far better than nothing. 

On the question of “State Socialism,” we fear we can offer 
Mr. Edwards no definite and comprehensive reply. ‘State 
Socialism ’’ is a theory and a weekly journal is necessarily 
concerned less with theories than with what is practical politics. 
About the mining industry, for example, the urgent practical 
problem is how to secure unification. Nationalisation would 
secure it, of course, but there are other methods by which it 
could be achieved, almost any of which we should probably 
be prepared to support. We should not welcome a proposal 
immediately to place the whole administration of the industry 
in the hands of a Whitehall Department. Something of the kind 
may be practicable one day—or there may he better ways of 
“socialising” without “ yee ” the coal mines—but 
it is not in our view either practicable or desirable just now. 
Lace yp even now, with all its dangers and disadvantages, it 
would certainly be better than the disastrous status quo. On 
the other hand we do believe in the immediate nationalisation 
of all mining royalties (as proposed by the Royal Commission), 
for reasons which we have sufficiently explained. Are we, 
therefore, “* State Socialists,” or are we not ? Mr. Edwards must 
answer the question for himself. He must also, we fear, take 
upon his own shoulders the responsibility of deciding whether 
he dare “ take the risk of propagating this doctrine ’’ amongst 
his friends. Certainly we see no reason why he should not 
dissociate himself from our political opinions as emphatically 
as ever he pleases.—Eb. N.S.] 


A PREFERENCE FOR BLONDS 


Rape EDWARDS. 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 

Str,—Your reviewer has some pleasant things to say about 
my book, Suomi, the Land of the Finns, but he dismisses with a 
contemptuous gesture my references to the influence of the 
Gothic or Nordic races upon the development of Western 
civilisation. 
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The thesis which I have put forward, and which I think 
he has not fully apprehended, is not that the pure Gothic race, 
in isolation, has been the author or originator of the chief instity. 
tions of Western civilisation, but that the blending of it with 
other races has almost always resulted in an ebullition of energy 
and genius, and I have taken Finland as a modern illustration 
of this process. 

It may be “‘ comic” to manifest enthusiasm for the “ fair. 
haired, blue-eyed giants” of the North. I confess to being on 
the side of the gentlemen who prefer blonds. But it is cer. 
tainly not “‘ quite absurd, of course” to suggest that to the 
races in which Nordic blood has been blended we owe Gothic 
Architecture, the Protestant Reformation, Representative 
Government, and other features of Western civilisation. It 
may be “comic” to spell these names with initial capitals, 
but that does not remove the statement from the realm of 
historic fact.—Yours, etc., A. MacCauium Scorr, 

81 Albert Bridge Road, S.W. 11. 

December 9th. 


WOOL NEXT THE SKIN 


To the Editor of Tae NEw STATESMAN. 

S1r,—One of the uses of such a journal as yours is to direct 
attention to our “ ignorances.” It is quite evident from the 
correspondence which has already taken place in your columns 
on the above subject that we are really very ignorant on nearly 
all the points urged by your correspondents. Personally, I can 
call to mind at once the following interesting references : 

1. The Highlanders raiding England were said to protect 
themselves from the biting cold wind by wrapping themselves 
in their tartans soaked in water. 

2. In 1914 we conducted experiments in this University for 
the Shackleton Polar Expedition to decide the nature of the wool 
lining for the “ sleeping-bag.” We found that the absorptive 
character of the fibre-substance and the interstitial holding 
capacity of the fibres must both be taken into account. 

8. Some few years ago we were called upon to design for 
sporting purposes, not a waterproof tweed, but a tweed which, 
when thoroughly wetted, would dry in the shortest possible time, 
I was informed that the results obtained from the fabrics de- 
signed were truly remarkable. 

4. Mr. Howard Priestman carried out a series of tests in the 
University some little time ago on the heat-retaining qualities 
of various fabrics. The astounding fact appeared to be revealed 
that we should be warmer with no clothing on at all—if there 
were no wind. Curiously enough the Australian blacks seemed 
to have learned this fact, and in the southern parts of Australia 
are said to keep themselves warm by removing their clothing. 

Many other examples of a similar nature could be cited, all 
of which would go to prove that we have, perhaps, much to learn 
with reference not only to the nature of the materials them- 
selves, but also with reference to the effects of the mode of their 
spinning, weaving and finishing. It may interest your readers 
to know that an elaborated research into all these matters is just 
being inaugurated in our Textile Laboratories. 

Reading between the lines, it would seem that the wool trade 
has awakened to the fact that the vegetable fibres—and artificial 
silks in particular—have made considerable inroad into the fields 
previously held by wool just at the moment when the artificial 
silk manufacturers are becoming alarmed at the prospect of @ 
decline in the demand for lustre goods—including artificial silk 
—following the lines charted out before the Textile Institute at 
Clothworkers’ Hall some little time ago (see Proceedings of the 
Tertile Institute, Vol. XVI., No. 4, p. 97). It is the function of 
such an institution as the University of Leeds—holding a brief 
for neither party, but solely interested in the scientific setting 
out of the facts of the case—to investigate thoroughly all aspects 
of the problem. In due course we hope to substitute facts for 
fancies.—Yours, etc., 

The University, Leeds. 

December 14th. 


ALpRED F. BARKER. 


To the Editor of Tot NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—Too few facts, and too much theory, seem to emerge 
in this discussion. Most of your correspondents seem to live 
in a temperate climate, and to be above the need of toil, and 
must surely be happiest in silk ! 

I can speak from twenty years’ residence in some of the 
hottest and coldest parts of Asia—spots where you pant for 
breath in summer, or sweat as if you were in a steamer’s engine 
room in the tropics, and in winter go out without flaps over 
your ears at your peril. In all such climates wool next the skin 
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isa ; and I would not be in Nagpur in May without my 
thin flannel shirt or singlet. 
When I first went to India I suffered almost continuously 
from one chill on top of another, and from that pestilential 
“ prickly heat,” until, on my doctor’s advice, I dis- 
sordel my cellular cotton underwear for wool; with the result 
that I soon cured my cold, caught no more chills, and my skin 
became free from irritation. At 90° in the shade give me wool 
every time !—Yours, etc., R. G. ABsorr. 


Debenham, Stowmarket. 
December 11th. 


A NOTABLE CONTROVERSY 


To the Editor of Taz New STaTESMAN. 
Sm,—Perhaps Messrs. Wells and Belloc might with advantage 


consider the —— brevity of the protagonists in an earlier 
dis as related by Sir Walter Scott. 
the course of Dr. Johnson’s Scotch tour a meeting in Glas- 
gow was between the doctor and Adam Smith. During 
their conference di ment arose on a point of fact. 
“ Sir,” roared the r, ** you lie.” 
“ Sir,” replied Adam Smith, “ you are the son of a whore ’”— 
and he stam out of the room. 
So, says Sir Walter, terminated the first and only meeting of 
these two tt moral philosophers.—Yours, etc., 8. T.C. 
December 14th. 


Miscellany 
THE UNIVERSITY RUGGER 
MATCH 


FTER the humiliations suffered by a clumsy and 
unfit Oxford side at Twickenham last year, manli- 
ness suggested that every nerve should be strained 

to wipe out a disgraceful and anemic memory. The last 
two months had proved that Oxford once more lacked 
talent; and that Cambridge were a very ordinary side, 
redeemed from tolerable mediocrity by the possession of 
two magnificent half-backs. Their three-quarter-backs 
might be dangerous against a weak line, but were fairly 
penetrable by any dashing opponents. Oxford’s threes 
were unquestionably slow and rather stodgy. A second 
humiliation was obviously threatened; and at least three 
separate tactics were possible in such a desperate issue. 
A Welsh team, pressing the laws of the game to the limits 
of the referee’s personality, would have kept the ball 
close, worked down the touch line by a series of short 
kicks, and savaged those formidable Cambridge halves. 
A team with higher moral standards, but equally destitute 
of fast and sinuous runners, would have ordered its scrum- 
magers to push Cambridge off the ball, and its winging 
forwards and its half-backs to smother Sobey and Lewis 
within the law, without secret brutalities. A forlorn 
hope might have realised that the Cambridge full-back 
was almost a stranger to the nerviest position on the 
field, and by kicking a greasy ball high, and following 
it up in menacing charges, might have rattled a defence 
which was known to be none too sound. 

Unfortunately for those who love to see our picked 
youth matched in breathless battle, Oxford lacked both 
the brains and the physical fitness to adopt any of these 
policies, and trying to play the Cambridge game suffered 
@ second and deeper humiliation. Déeper, because no 
Oxford man of character who saw or took part in the 
1925 match could fail to feel that his honour was deeply 
involved on Tuesday last. In the opening exchanges, 
when everybody was stiff and cold and nervous, nobody 
showed real skill, but the Light Blue outsides betrayed 
evidences of a class to which none of the Oxford backs 
will ever rise. Only a few minutes had passed when 
Oxford stumbled over with a ragged, untidy, accidental 
sort of try. Berkley, with almost the only flash of resolute 
skill which Oxford showed, converted it from none too 
casy a position. The flappers in the stands squeaked 






that Oxford was going to win; but old players with dark 
blue scarves and ties growled their disquiet. 

The game reformed, and eight Cambridge forwards 
proceeded to master the six Oxford forwards who were 
really pushing, and annexed the ball in four scrummages 
out of five. MacDonald and the other two Oxford 
forwards had presumably made it their especial business 
to see that W. H. Sobey at the base of the Cambridge 
scrum should have no chance to sling the ball out to 
Windsor Lewis, a debonair, elusive Welshman, who from 
the outset rated Oxford’s defence at its proper worth. 
But Sobey was not to be smothered either by weight or 
numbers. With MacDonald diving at his ankles, and 
Landale and Berkley striving to flatten him against the 
greasy turf, he seized the greasy ball, and shot it forth 
in long, low passes to his stand-off partner. Often he 
heard its firm thud against Lewis’s clutching hands before 
one of the Oxford trio got a hand on him. Sometimes 
MacDonald grasped his legs and a forward his shoulders 
before he really gripped the ball himself; then the pass 
might go too low, or a little crooked, but he hardly missed 
a pass even when the dark blues were fresh and ferocious. 
By the time that he and his eager assailants had picked 
themselves up, the ball was far away. Lewis, with a 
twist and a swerve and a gybe, had usually put half the 
Oxford team clean out of action, so far as that particular 
incident was concerned, and his waiting threes overlapped 
the anxious Oxford defenders by one man, or two, or 
even three. Their hands were none too sure, for only 
Morgan of the three-quarter line played like a champion. 
Some wise head began to doubt whether this game would 
pay. The word went forth to kick; and when a bad pass 
robbed the speedy line of impetus, the ball would soar 
aloft far down the field. Poor Spragg, the Oxford back, 
had evidently offended the gods who rule the game, for 
never did full-back have to retrieve so many impossible 
balls in the course of a single afternoon. A Rugby ball 
is always a little incalculable in its bounce, especially 
if it is greasy and is kicked with a hook or a slice. Hardly 
ever did it come to him full pitch ; sometimes it was wide, 
sometimes over his head, but always it bounced or skidded 
cruelly, and he cannot be blamed for repeated failures 
to gather it in time to turn defence into attack. Before 
half-time Cambridge had scored twice, and assumed a 
small lead; but had their three-quarter line approached 
international standards Oxford would already have been 
swamped. 

During the second half, the six Oxford forwards who 
had been pushing suffered from progressive exhaustion ; 
and the two whose mission it was to suppress Sobey and 
Lewis were presumably weakened by the mortifications 
of repeated failure. At any rate, these eight became 
positively effete, except for occasional and spasmodic 
rushes, which never led to any ponderable results. For 
example, on one occasion a Cambridge forward received 
the ball in a line-out. He turned round in leisurely fashion, 
saw Sobey standing there, and placed the ball gently in 
his hands. Sobey hurled it to Lewis, who beheld the 
entire Oxford scrummage gazing at him in mute wonder 
and admiration. So he took a dozen quick steps, weaving 
them into a sinuous pattern, at the end of which he had 
left most of the Oxford team behind him. A burly fellow 
stood across his path in a threatening attitude, so he 
hastily slung the ball out to his three-quarters, who now 
outflanked their alarmed opponents. The ball passed 
slowly and lumpily from hand to hand straight across 
the field, and the outside man, seeing a long stretch of 
empty turf before him, galloped lazily away and scored, 
whilst old Oxford players in the crowd veiled their shamed 
heads with their hats. 


In this fashion the second half passed away. The Cam- 
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bridge halves were consistently brilliant, and if they had 
been backed by dependable three-quarters all records 
for the score in this match would have been shattered 
long before three-quarter time. As the forwards tired, 
the scrums and mauls grew a little ragged, and Sobey 
was increasingly hampered in getting the ball away. But 
just as his forwards almost invariably secured it, so he 
almost invariably got it away somehow. Lewis has a 
beautiful pair of hands, is remarkably quick into his stride, 
has a most deceptive swerve, and a half-double which 
completely baffles any slow-moving opponent with a 
lofty tackle. Oxford had to hurry up a reserve or two 
to stop Lewis, and when the ball started across the field 
from him, Cambridge usually had the odd man, or even 
more. For a score it was then only necessary for the 
ball to travel cleanly and smoothly from hand to hand. 
Many a time there was a slip in the process, but even so 
Oxford were overwhelmed. Rowe Harding could run 
as fast and gracefully as a deer on occasions, and Morgan 
did enough to interest the Welsh selectors. But many a 
dark blue went home full of gratitude that the score was 
not half as much again. 

The chief blame of this second humiliation must be laid 
at the feet of the Oxford forwards. It was absolutely 
imperative from the very outset that they should secure 
the ball in the scrummages, but they let Cambridge get 
it four times out of five. Failing in this, their primary 
business, it was urgent that they should tackle like tigers, 
but too often they assumed the réle of spectators when 
once the ball came out ; and in their immediate neighbour- 
hood happy light blues were able to collect a rolling, 
greasy ball and either start a passing movement or plot 
a most malicious kick, no man laying a finger on them. 

It would seem that during the last year or two there 
must have been really serious faults in both the training 
and the discipline of the Oxford team. A losing game is 
admittedly far more exhausting than a winning game ; 
but when all allowances are made for this, neither in 1925 
nor 1926 did the Oxford forwards last the game as men 
of their thews and years should last; and in 1926 at any 
rate they were apparently a heavier and stronger set of 
men than their opposite numbers. The English selectors 
will derive little comfort from the match, unless they 
intend to use Sobey in preference to Young or Worton ; 
for they must feel tolerably certain that they have no 
stand-off half who can hold Windsor Lewis when he plays 
for Wales; and Morgan is a better centre on the day’s 
play than most of our possibles. Aarvold doubtless went 
home rejoicing that Oxford had not the wit to test his 
ability in an unfamiliar position. GEOFFREY WEALD. 


Drama 
A POET’S REALISM 


HE Widowing of Mrs. Holroyd is a short 
story without an end. She is a miner’s 
wife, comely, self-respecting, a trifle hard. 

Her husband is a strong, lawless, violent fellow ; 
when he is miserable he drinks. She has had two 
children by him. He has been miserable for some 
time past, for he has been jealous of an electrician (a 
young man of some refinement), and he has led his wife 
an awful life. One evening he brings two trollops to 
the house; all three of them are the worse for drink. 
It is the last straw. Mrs. Holroyd agrees to go off with 
Blackmore, taking the children with her. Holroyd, 
feeling that he has dished himself with his wife, goes 
out and drinks himself half unconscious. Blackmore 
brings him home, and Holroyd, as soon as he becomes 
aware of his rival in the room, forgetting how he came 


there, he attacks him. There is a violent struggle and 
the drunken man is stretched out on the floor insensible. 
Blackmore puts a pillow under his head and a blanket 
over him and goes. In the third and last act Holroyd’s 
mother comes to see Mrs. Holroyd. She is aware that 
the marriage is going to pieces and that her Charlie 
has been a handful of trouble, but also that the faylt 
was not all on his side. “‘ You thought yourself above 
him, Lizzie, an’ you know he’s not the man to stand it,” 
A miner comes from the pit to say there has been ap 
accident (the rough, yet delicate, way he breaks the 
news is admirable), and presently the body of Charles 
Holroyd is carried in and laid where he lay dead- 
drunk the night before, in front of the kitchen fire. He 
is in his “ pit-dirt ’’; the two women start to wash the 
body and lay it out. For a short time his wife is left 
alone at the task. She talks to herself, as she tenderly 
sponges the grime from his face, and her words give 
us an insight into the depths of her unconsciousness, 
Then his mother returns and keens over him, over 
the beauty and strength of his body. The curtain falls, 

The story in a sense has no end. It is not upon what 
will happen afterwards that the dramatist wished to 
fix our attention, but upon the nature of the relation 
between husband and wife. When she told her lover 
that she wished her husband was dead, that she was 
ready in any case to leave him and that she had never 
loved him, she was speaking the truth. She now feels 
as if she had killed him, but remorse is not the deepest 
feeling in her, nor is it either her trust in the other 
man whom she will presently live with. As far as her 
conscious life is concerned, the death of her husband was 
merely a good riddance. The play suggests that there 
was some tie between them more primitive and deep 
than love. The Widowing of Mrs. ebent is an early 
work of Mr. Lawrence’s (1914). Since then he has 
attempted to formulate directly his philosophy of 
sex relations, often to the detriment of his art, for he 
has taken to preaching and obscure exposition. The 
germ of that philosophy is in this play; it is an inter- 
pretation of the sacrament of marriage in terms of 
physiological mysticism. 

Dramatically, the play is remarkable for the vigour 
and credibility of its passions. The interludes in which 
the children play a part (Jack and Minnie Holroyd 
acted naturally) reinforce adroitly the idea of “ mar- 
riage.” Mr. Lawrence loves and understands his 
characters—Holroyd himself is no exception, though 
he appears before us as a drunken bully—he loves 
them because they live near the dark, warm heart of 
life. Though the play seems on the surface to be the 
old triangle theme, there runs through it a new con- 
viction and an exceptional intensity. It is the sort of 
play the Stage Society should produce because, though 
it is well worth seeing, the majority of the public would 
take it merely as a low-life and rather sordid example 
of the old husband, wife and lover story. Miss Marda 
Vanne in the part of Mrs. Holroyd did not get the 
better of a refined intonation which is natural to her, 
but she possesses a comparatively rare gift. _When- 
ever she is motionless her attitudes are significant; 
when she is still and silent her body continues to act, 
and she spoke with a peremptory impulsiveness admir- 
ably suited to the part. Mr. Oliver Crombie’s (Charlie 
Holroyd’s) lurching, angular movements, his formidable 
massiveness, and his concentrated violence of utterance 
were just what the part required. Two other minor 
parts deserved printed comment; Miss Dorice Ford- 
red’s “ Clara’ and Mr. James Whale’s “ Rigley.” The 
washing of the body, which should be the most arresting 
and moving moment in the play, seemed too prolonged, 
chiefly because Miss Inez Bensusan (Holroyd’s mother) 
did not achieve the requisite intensity of expression. 
Mr. Lawrence has austerely kept his gift for lyrical 
expression within the bounds of naturalism. 

Desmonp MacCartTHy. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


HE Cayme Press is publishing a series of pamphlets ; 
they are printed in excellent clear type and they 
vary in price between Is. 6d. and 4s. 6d. The 

one which interested me was Anatole France and Mrs. 
Grundy, by John Pollock (8s. 6d.). Mr. John Pollock, 
it will be remembered, translated Anatole France en 
Pantoufles (F. F. Bronsson). It was by no means easy 
todo this. The talk of Anatole France was full of archaic 
words and slang, used, of course, with a nice precision. 
It was by no means easy to find English equivalents 
which had the same flavour. Secondly, the translator 
had to get on to the page not only the spontaneity of the 
spoken word, but, in this case, a peculiar coquettish suavity 
and finished ease, or we should not have heard the voice 
of Anatole France talking. Mr. Pollock succeeded ; 
Anatole France Himself (Butterworth, 10s. 6d.) ranks 
among the most successful recent translations. It had, 
however, a shortcoming for which Mr. Pollock was not 
responsible; it was incomplete. Certain episodes were 
deemed unfit for translation. These are now published 
in Anatole France and Mrs. Grundy, together with a preface 
which discusses their suppression, the manner of it, and 
the general principles involved. 
x * * 

It is a complicated subject, which it is impossible to 
sound in a few paragraphs, and difficult to discuss without 
hypocrisy. Nevertheless I will try. But first let me 
explain how Mr. Pollock deals with this particular case. 
Beside the censorship exercised by the threat of the law, 
there is an informal censorship exercised by the lending 
libraries and the bookstalls. They refuse to buy copies 
of books which they think will shock their customers, and 
as, at any rate, the immediate circulation of books largely 
depends on the libraries, this censorship is influential. 
If you or I earned our livings by running lending libraries 
we should behave in the same way. It is obviously bad 
business to provoke from customers such letters as this : 


Dear Sirs, 

I return the filthy, immoral book which my daughter obtained 
from you last week, and I also give notice that I withdraw my 
subscription. I subscribed on the understanding that your library 
could be used by my whole family. I am a busy man. I cannot 
accompany my children every time one of them wishes to change 
a book. Since you do not exercise discretion in handing books 
across the counter to anyone who comes in, you are no use to 
me and I am transferring my custom to a library I can trust. 

Yours, ete. 


This imaginary letter is no doubt more temperate and 
reasonable than many which the directors of lending 
libraries receive fairly frequently, and it is obviously bad 
business to incur their reception. Behind “ the censorship 
of the libraries” there lies really “‘ the censorship of the 
public.” No doubt the directors of lending libraries 
throw a certain zeal into anticipating what will shock the 
public, while continuing to cater for the same interests 
in an accepted manner. They employ their consciences ; 
and there is no more delicate and infallible guide to business 
Success than a commercialised conscience. Once a man, 
whether he is in business or a writer, has so trained his 
conscience that he has only to ask it what is right in order 
to discover what is profitable, he is made. The process 
is, of course, bad for the man himself, but his prosperity 
is assured. Now, the three staple interests which, in the 
absence of talent, may yet carry any book to success are 
Sentiment, snobbery and sex. Sentiment and snobbery 
may be highly deleterious, but the public exercises censor- 
ship only in matters which concern sex. It is true, as 
Mr. Pollock says, that it is absurd to insist that the artist 
Should confine himself to writing only for “the young 






person ’’; it is true that the censorship of the lending library 
is hypocritical, passing books which pander to the same 
interests, while banning others for discussing them in a 
way less likely to corrupt. But it is the public which is 
responsible, not the libraries; and the artist must be 
prepared to forgo the lending library circulation if neces- 
sary. That is all that is to be said about the general 
problem. 
* * * 

As for these particular rejected items. I enjoyed them ; 
I am glad that I can now put them beside my copy of 
Anatole France Himself as an appendix to that book, but 
I am shy of copying one of them out on this page; and 
recognising that feeling in myself, I cannot blame those 
responsible for their repression in a book intended to pass 
through the libraries. My reason for abstaining from 
quotation is not that I think they could possibly do any 
reader any harm. I think, on the contrary, if they had 
any effect, one or two of them might possibly do some 
people good, but they might shock and there might be 
complaints. 

* + * 

Mr. Pollock’s plea that they are necessary to under- 
standing Anatole France only holds good, in my opinion, 
of one of them, namely, France’s account of a shock of 
horror he received as a boy of eighteen when, for the 
first time, he went back with a street-walker. I can imagine 
no story more likely to act as a deterrent to any youth 
who read it. “ My dear child,” he says in conclusion, 
“it was forty years ago and merely telling you the story 
gives me the shivers. I was petrified with horror. I 
had barely strength to take my purse and empty it on 
the night-table. Then I fled like a thief. I tumbled down 
the muddy brick staircase, pursued by a torrent of abuse 
from the dishevelled girl above. One more experience 
like that and instead of embarking for Cythera, I should 
have turned to Sodom.”’ 

* * * 


The Natural History of Ants, by René de Réaumur, 
translated by William Morton Wheeler, with notes and 
an introduction (Knopf. 25s.), is an excellent book. 
Mr. Wheeler’s notes are important, they correct some 
of Réaumur’s observations and bring others up to date. 
This edition gives both the French text and a translation 
of Histoire des Fourmis. Réaumur was born in 1683 ; 
he was a physicist and naturalist of the first order. In 
physics he is best known by his thermometer which he 
produced in 1781, in which the freezing point and boiling 
point of water are taken as fixed points and the interval 
between them is divided into 80 degrees. Since these 
fixed points have been retained, he must be regarded as 
the father of the thermometer, though I believe the con- 
ception originated with Newton. He made useful dis- 
coveries with regard to the ductility of metals and the 
conversion of iron into steel. In pottery he discovered 
how to make the fine hard porcelain and hard white glass 
we still use for so many purposes. He succeeded in making 
silk out of spiders’ spinnings (too fine for use); he dis- 
covered how to preserve eggs; investigated the modes of 
locomotion of mollusks, star fish and other invertebrate 
animals, also the digestive processes of birds, and finished 
six volumes of Mémoirs pour servir &@ Histoire des Insectes 
(1734-1742). This book remained unfinished at his death 
(1757). The History of Insects is a work of remarkable 
observation. He was overshadowed by Buffon as a 


naturalist, and it seems clear that he was jealous of that 
success and embittered by Buffon’s pre-eminence. Otherwise 
his life was, as the life of a man of science ought to be, 
tranquil, to the point of leaving little for biographers to 
record. 


AFFABLE HAWK. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Odyssey of a Nice Girl. By Ruru Sucxow. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Her Son’s Wife. By Dororny CanrireLp. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

Spanish Bayonet. By SrerHEN VINCENT BENET. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 


It's Not Done. By Witu1am C. Buwuitr. Brentano’s. 7s. 6d. 


Jennifer, By Joun Patmer. Christophers. 7s. 6d. 

To Meet Mr. Stanley. By Dornorny Jonnson. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 

A Brother of the Shadow. By G. Comore. Douglas. 7s. 6d. 

Man’s World. By Cuartorre Hautpane. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 

Lud-in-the-Mist. By Hore Mirrires. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


It is possible to regard these nine novels as graduated along 
what Wordsworth called an awful scale, or as a super-rainbow, 
coloured from the drab to the horrific, with spectres to decorate 
the spectrum. We begin with the ordinary and end with the 
incredible ; and we are in pretty good company all the way. 

Miss Suckow, of course, is more than good company. She 
belongs to the small and severe class of important contemporary 
artists. We are in duty bound to hang upon her lightest word. 
My only complaint about her new book is that the words 
might be lighter. She tells a very simple story in very great 
detail, and tells it very well; but she stays too near to earth. 
An Odyssey should be an epic. Miss Suckow is exact ; she can get 
right inside her people’s minds; her picture of the “nice girl's” 
school, holidays, college—enthusiasms, ambitions, passions—is 
in the strict sense meticulous; she is afraid of leaving any- 
thing out. Yet she is not dull or longwinded: there is too much 
freshness in her mind for that. Every detail justifies itself; 
all the more curious is the sense of flatness with which one is 
left at the end. The parts have proved better than the whole. 

It may, of course, be said—indeed, it is the obvious thing 
to say—that this contrast of part and whole, of fullness and 
flatness, is precisely what the author set out to convey. The 
heroine feels herself to be unique, important; and her Odyssey 
takes her nowhere in particular. She feels herself to be 
exciting, when really she is only excited. And that is the 
moral. But, though this is an obvious defence, I think it is a 
deceptive one. I think it involves a false theory of art. I 
think it confuses the end with the means, the subject with 
the method. The irony of the trivial round is all very well 
as a motive ; it should not leave us with a sense that the irony 
itself is trivial. Flaubert could so draw dullness as to thrill 
us with the beauty of his drawing: he did not attempt to 
convey dullness by being dull. Who drives fat oxen need 
not himself be fat. 

And yet, after all—having framed the above grave indictment 
on the perfectly sound assumption that Miss Suckow is one 
of the most vital among living novelists, and deserves to have 
her claims tested by the most exacting standards—I am left 
in the end merely conscious of ingratitude. There is so much 
beauty, so much humour, so much understanding, in this book ; 
it provides such riches from moment to moment—and here 

am I carping at it instead of praising! Let me then say that 
it is about a girl who grows up in a plain, comfortable middle- 
class home in Iowa; is trained as an elocutionist in Boston; 
tries an office job in Chicago; has to come home at intervals 
because of family troubles; and marries. And let me add 
that there is not an improbability or a false note throughout. 

Another somewhat homely and pedestrian book about 
American life is Mrs. Canfield’s. But this is less true to fact 
because it is less true to poetry. Mrs. Canfield writes well, 
but not with the exquisiteness of Miss Suckow; and her theme 
is just the least bit distorted to fit the complacencies of her 
style. She has sympathy, wisdom and creative sense; her 
novel is far above the average ; but it has not even a touch of 
greatness. She tells us about a mother who sacrifices herself 
endlessly for an ungrateful and unworthy son, a slovenly and 
vulgar daughter-in-law, and a grandchild perhaps as appre- 
ciative as a young and healthy person can be expected to be. 
Climax is piled upon climax, with considerable skill and almost 
enough irony to save the sentiment from mawkishness. 

Going, according to plan, further afield, we arrive at the thrills, 
lusts and hot colours of Spanish Bayonet. This is a historical 
romance in the new vein. It heaps up horrors and treats 
them as commonplaces. The time is the seventeen-seventies: 
the scene, Florida. The villain is a neat and natty doctor 
who runs what is to all intents a slave colony, with Greeks, 
Italians, Minoreans, Indians under his thumb. He has a 
beautiful daughter of incredible cruelty and treachery, a sombre, 





intimidating wife, a brute of an overseer with whom the 
daughter conducts a grossly sensual intrigue, and an amiable 
visitor who is imprisoned—but, after every sort of adventure 
and misadventure, escapes. The style is one of those which 
may not unfairly be illustrated by quotation, since it 

a good level and does not transcend it. There is a pleasant 
dryness in the description of the Minorcan attitude towards 
the English—*t who bathed themselves unnecessarily in 
waters as a preparation for future torments of incessant fire” 
—and perhaps too much self-consciousness in such “ fine 
writing” as this: ‘All along the corridor, utter night lay 
reclined like the body of a great, black cat, asleep with its 
head on its heavy paws.” 

I am tempted to think of It’s Not Done as further away than 
Spanish Bayonet, though its ostensible theme and manner 
are so close and intimate as to be almost embarrassing. If 
I am to defend my theory of its remoteness (and I promise 
that the defence shall be extremely brief), I can do so only 
by appealing to a fundamental zxsthetic law. The natural 
is near, the forced is far. It is a question of proximity, not to 
the external facts of daily experience, but to the heart of 
experience itself. The people in Spanish Bayonet conduct 
themselves oddly ; but the people in It’s Not Done do not 
conduct themselves at all. They are put through their paces 
by the author’s ruling hand, and he himself is governed by an 
assumption. He writes with ability, sometimes even with 
brilliance ; it is obvious that his mind entertains fine sym- 
pathies and noble ideas; his novel is not a very good novel. 
His hero is the descendant of a long line of high-minded aristo- 
crats, and has a sense of honour which is meant to be impressive 
but is sentimentalized into an affectation. The family is so 
rich and powerful that when, as a boy, John comes home with 
the story that his teacher has accused him of cheating and 
he has accused the teacher of lying, his father simply says 
he will see about getting the teacher dismissed. The town is 
subdued under the magnificence of the Corseys, who have 
millions of money as well as centuries of ancestor-worship. 
But they find the world of American business and _ politics 
pressing hard on them all the same. And John marries 
unhappily, because he is too gentle: he cannot provide the 
ruthless passion which his wife desires. The story of that 
clash of temperaments is told with a particularity which is 
surprising but not indelicate. The story, even in its most 
daring exploration of the physical, suggests a literary attitude. 
That is why, for all its cleverness, it embarrasses and 
disappoints. 

Jennifer takes a different line of oddity. It is a deliberate 
and interesting attempt to get away from the norm both in 
problem and in technique. Yet the problem remains an old 
one—the explication of a character, insincere, self-deceptive, 
but in some ways, perhaps, more sincere than those who blame 
the insincerity, and not so self-deceptive as to be invulnerable. 
As for the technique, the story is put upon the husband’s pen, 
and he invites collaboration. He is going to soliloquize the 
problem to a solution ; the soliloquy, however, is not properly 
to be called a soliloquy, for we are to help him by attentive and 
suggestive silence. He first traces Jennifer’s childhood, her 
girlhood, her early married life; he takes us to the moment at 
which she leaves him to go to another man. He then diverges 
into speculation: if he knows her as he thinks, he must be 
right in expecting her to be doing so-and-so; and the end 
justifies, or at least is apparently intended to justify, the means. 
This is a thought-provoking book, and the beginning is admirable. 
Before the conclusion, the problem becomes confused and the 
technique inadequate. 

Miss Johnson, on the other hand, has a satisfactory (if equally 
novel) technique, because she has something to say which could 
not be said in any other way. Her plot is a mixture, but the 
mixture is as never before. She puts her heroine as a teacher in 
a boys’ preparatory school, and gives her a wholesome 
ordinariness of character and fortune; but also she tells 8 
fairy-tale. For this girl, Margaret, who has the common habit 
of withdrawing herself for consolation into a dream-world of 
her own, has the fortunately uncommon experience of meeting 
her headmaster there. There is nothing romantic about it. 
He is an aging and unprepossessing man of the world, grossly 
successful in a rather contemptible way ; she is in love with 
somebody quite different. Yet the mysterious connection 
exists, and gives each a curious knowledge of the other. Miss 
Johnson has style, humour, sympathy and a touch of poetry; 
she has certainly produced something quite out of the way. 

A Brother of the Shadow might be an exciting book if it were 
framed frankly for excitement. There is presumably always & 
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thrill of a kind to be got out of Black Magic and diabolical 
personages with diabolical powers—if they are recognized as 
among the paraphernalia of fiction. Unfortunately, in this 
case, they are meant seriously, and so become a little absurd. 
Readers who can believe that human will and motive are to 
be over-ridden by super-villains or super-saints belonging to 
a different order from ourselves, will doubtless get a double 
thrill : those who can ignore the question of belief and be content 
to take the story as a story, will get anyway a single thrill, for 
the writing is good and forceful and the plot well constructed 
Unhappy that I am, I cannot quite do either. 

With the last two volumes on my list, we come openly to 
fantasy. Both books are by exceedingly clever writers, and 
both are disappointing. Mrs. Haldane speculates boldly about 
the future, and succeeds in presenting convincingly a world of 
barren hygienic rectitude, marred—or saved—by occasional 
outbursts of imaginative rebellion; but she does not succeed 
in creating either human or inhuman beings. Miss Mirrlees 
writes, with the external graces but without the internal fire 
of poetry, a moral fairy-story on the oldest of themes. She too 
contrasts an ordered world with the trouble that comes from 
imagination, but her apparatus is far from the scientific. It is 
true, of course, as Mrs. Haldane surmises, that the breeding 
of children may come in time to be ordered by medical and 
social laws which take no account of the heart’s vagaries ;_ it 
is to be hoped that, if anything so shocking ever does happen, 
somebody will be found sufficiently strong to smash, or 
sufficiently artful to outwit, the medical and social scheme. 
And, equally of course, it is true, as Mrs. Haldane teaches, 
that comfort is not the be-all and end-all of man, and that 
trouble comes by the extravagant and erring spirit by which 
comes also beauty. But, though both writers have style, and 
knowledge, and distinction, neither of them succeeds in getting 
vitality into her pages. P. C. KENNEDY. 


THE MERRY MONARCH 


Mr. Charles, King of England. By Joun Drinkwater. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 18s. 


Mr. Drinkwater’s idea of writing a new life of Charles II. of 
England was an admirable notion ; for it was something that 
needed doing. But one lays down this book with the feeling 
that it still needs doing. For Mr. Drinkwater lacks the judgment 
of the true historian and when he leaves sheer facts and attempts 
to reconstruct the psychology of a particular situation he is 
quite unconvincing. Even without consulting any other 
authority than himself one feels often that he is probably wrong 
—especially when he gives reasons for his view. He offers no 
reason, by the way, for the title of his book, leaving us to 
suppose that it was intended merely to be attractively odd. 

The subject in itself is a splendid one, and we should like 
to see it tackled by a writer of the calibre of, say, Mr. Lytton 
Strachey. Justice has never been done to Charles II. He was 
probably the ablest king who has ever sat on the English throne 
since the days of Henry VII. or thereabouts. Mr. Drinkwater 
tells us (referring to Clarendon) that 

Charles knew that without his Minister’s counsel and experience 
of affairs his own impetuosity would lead nowhere. 


But it is hard to believe that Charles ever distrusted himself 
in that fashion. He hated, it is true, to be bothered with the 
details of State business, especially during the first ten glorious 
years of his restoration ; but whenever he did trouble himself 
about them he exhibited a much more subtle and sure intelligence 
than Clarendon ever possessed. 

Charles was in fact a very remarkable man. The most detailed 
picture of him and his doings that has come down to us is that 
contained in the Memoirs which Clarendon wrote after he had 
been dismissed—with the result that most of us have been 
taught at school to look upon him as an idle debauchee. He was 
idle because he would not read all the papers Clarendon wanted 
him to read, and he was a debauchee because in the course of 
twenty-five years, tied to a queen who could not have children, 
he had six or seven mistresses. It is even commonly assumed 
that his comparatively premature death (at the age of fifty-five) 
was due to his “excesses.” For this assumption—as Mr. 
Drinkwater indeed points out—there is no solid foundation 
whatever. Charles was a man of exceptional physique. He was 
tall and strong. He did not drink—except in rare bouts—and 
was as careful of his physical fitness as if he had been a disciple 
of Sandow. Nor is there any evidence that he was guilty of 
“excess” even in his relations with women; for polygamy 
and excess are by no means synonymous terms. He was 









abstemious in the matter of food, and ran and rode and walked 
and played tennis with an energy which even when he was over 
forty excelled that of any of his courtiers. If he had not died of 
some still obscure disease, he ought to have lived to be ninety, 
If he was a rake he was certainly not a debauchee. As the 
disabilities of his wife prevented his founding a royal house ‘the 
founded instead a number of noble houses which exist to this 
day. That—since we do not in the West admit polygamy—wag 
no doubt reprehensible; but his loves were at least neve 
secret or sordid, and there is no instance of his not havi 

treated a woman well—usually, indeed, above her desert,’ 


For Nell Gwynne he might perhaps have done more and wished ‘ 


on his deathbed that he had ; but even her he had treated wel}: 
enough. He had not made her a Duchess, but he had made her 
son a Duke. Hundreds of great men in short—and, of course, 
millions of little men—have behaved far worse in this matter 
than he did. His distinctive sin was that he never troubled to 
conceal his private affairs. He had a characteristic generosity 
which hated secrecy. 

He had many other great qualities. He gave more active 
encouragement to literature than any other English sovereign 
before or since. He was deeply interested in science and not 
only founded the Royal Society, but habitually attended its 
meetings. He was an expert in the matter of naval architecture 
and he was seriously interested in music and mechanics. And 
if he was also interested in women—well, why not? It is 
absurd to judge him by Puritan standards, as Mr. Drinkwater 
does. Mr. Drinkwater repudiates those standards of course; 
but seems to repudiate them only to re-adopt them. He refers 
constantly to Charles’ weaknesses in regard to women. But 
obviously they were not weaknesses. That is the whole point. 
Charles loved women, but he was never ruled by any woman. 

The best thing in Mr. Drinkwater’s book is his account of the 
great and infinitely picturesque drama of the Restoration itself, 
with General Monk as the enigmatic hero. One would likea 
closer study of Monk. He was evidently a man of extraordinary 
** Englishness,’’ an even better statesman perhaps than he was a 
soldier. For six months he was virtual ruler of England and 
could almost certainly have made himself Protector if he had 
chosen ; but with the utmost subtlety—and even with prevarica- 
tion—he sought only to use his power to set a king once more at 
the head of the State and to accomplish that end without blood- 
shed. He refused even the prestige that would have accrued 
to the army if he had raised the Royal standard when Charles’ 
return had become inevitable; explaining to his officers that the 
proclamation must be made by the civil and not the military 
power. Mr. Drinkwater has given us a clearer and more impres- 
sive picture of Monk than we have come across before ;_ it is 
worthy of enlargement. 

We find it impossible, however, to follow Mr. Drinkwater in 
his comments upon the constitutional policy of Charles—first 
with the help of Clarendon and then without it. He remarks that 
Clarendon cherished to the day of his death 

an unbounded admiration for the character of his first master 

(Charles I.) and though he realised the errors was never convinced 

that there was anything radically vicious in the policy itself. 


Yet elsewhere the burden of the author’s complaint, against 
both Charles II. and Clarendon, is that they failed to understand 
the true doctrine of constitutional monarchy. If Clarendon had 
not grasped that doctrine, Charles, he suggests, ought to have 
explained it to him, ought to have explained, that is to say, that 
his own disinclination to peruse State papers and his reluctance 
to make personal decisions on purely administrative questions 
were in accordance with sound constitutional theory. Such 
blame is of course a sheer anachronism. Constitutional doctrine 
in this sense had not been dreamt of in those days, and was not 
in fact—in the form assumed by Mr. Drinkwater—definitely 
recognised and embodied in State practice until quite two 
hundred years later. Even the late Prince Consort did not recog- 
nise that “ it is reserved for him (the monarch) to give the royal 
assent, but there his administrative obligations begin and end.’ 
To complain of Charles II. for not having acted upon this principle 
is rather like complaining of Henry VIII. for not having 
encouraged the use of telephones. In short, we fear Mr. 
Drinkwater has not much historical sense and indeed seems 
hardly to have attempted to imagine what seventeenth century 
England in its political aspects was really like. 

Another criticism also must be made. We do not think that 
in general it is the business of reviewers to refer to occasiona 
errors of style or lapses of grammar. But Mr. Drinkwater’ 
style of writing in this book is so consistently tiresome and sloppy 
that it is impossible to pass it over. Sometimes it even leads him 
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to say exactly the opposite of what he evidently meant to say. 
On page after page it forces the reader to go back and read a 
gentence over again. ‘‘ Turgid ”’ is hardly the word, but certainly 
it is as far as possible from being “ limpid.” It is dull and 
repetitive and often quite definitely at fault. For example: 
; England renewed its war with Holland, which she would have 
done in any case, and if remained Protestant. 
One looks back to see whether the “ she ” can possibly refer to 
ing but “* England,” only to find, of course, that it cannot. 
Again, after a reference to cruelty, 
;. The veriest saint of charity constantly does things that cause 
.-guffering did he but know it, though that is the kind of philosophy 


* “that leads us nowhere but to the dead-ends of passive resistance 


“and vegetarianism. 
Golly, what a sentence! What kind of philosophy? Saintly 
charity ? We all know of course what Mr. Drinkwater had in his 
mind when he wrote these words ; but could literary expression 
be sloppier ? On the next page, again, discussing the rights and 
wrongs of Charles’ somewhat violent dismissal of the pedantic 
Clarendon, Mr. Drinkwater writes : 

Nevertheless, with all deductions made, the balance against 

Charles remained a serious one, and he did not honour it. 


Here, we confess, even the intended meaning eludes us. What 
does that final “* it’ refer to ? Can one “ honour ” a “‘ balance ”’? 
Especially a ‘* balance ” of evidence or of blame or praise (which- 
ever it may mean) which exists only in a future historian’s brain, 
We have referred to Mr. Drinkwater’s deplorable English with 
this severity and particularity because we cannot help thinking 
that he might write better if he tried. For other reasons, which 
we have referred to, we do not think he is well qualified for 
excursions into political history, but we certainly do not wish to 
suggest that his book is without merit. On the contrary it 
convinces us that Mr. Drinkwater might accomplish some very 
interesting reconstructions of the manners if not of the politics 
of past times. But he really must mind his English. R. B, 


PROBLEMS OF LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT 


A City Council from Within. By E. D. Sron, M.A., M.I.C.E., 
M.I.M.E., ex-Lord Mayor of Manchester. With a Preface 
by Professor GRAHAM WALLAS. Longmans. 7s. 6d. 


We have none too many books on the principles of local 
government, and far too few on its practice. Mr. Simon’s 
account of Manchester is therefore particularly welcome. Not 
only has he worked at the problems of local administration 
(he has been a City Councillor for over a dozen years and 
was Lord Mayor in 1922), but he has thought about them. 
And the result is a book that will be studied with profit by a 
far wider public than the citizens of Manchester. 

Mr. Simon asks, and answers, two questions. Is the Man- 
chester City Council doing its business efficiently? Ought 
its functions to be extended ? Yes, he says to both questions, 
though with considerable reservations as to the first. He 
describes in some detail the work of five of the chief committees 
of the Council, which deal with electricity, public health, 
education, housing, finance. On the whole they work well ; 
they are generally run by enthusiasts, who are, of course, often 
baulked by reactionaries in the name of “ economy,” and 
occasionally overwhelmed by outside difficulties. Thus the 
Housing Committee in 1920 and the following years had to 
contend with the labour shortage and the red tape of the 
Ministry of Health, as well as with the deliberate obstruction 
of anti-Socialist councillors. All this, however, was a common 
experience, and the failure of Manchester to get more than a 
fraction of the houses that were wanted cannot be taken as a 
condemnation either of municipal enterprise or of the Housing 
Committee and its officials. But while the committee system 
in general is satisfactory, Mr. Simon thinks it would be 
strengthened by extending the practice of co-opting persons 
of suitable experience. And he puts his finger on one particular 
feature in Manchester which is plainly open to objection. It 
is the custom that “once a committee appoints a chairman, 
it reappoints him year after year till he either retires (which 
hardly ever happens) or dies. It is usual for a chairman to 
be appointed at the age of not less than fifty . . . and to hold 
office until, say, seventy or seventy-five ; the present average 
age of the chairmen of standing committees is about sixty- 
eight. The chairman is appointed largely on party lines ; 
the strongest party group gets its man in if it can; but once 
elected members of all parties almost invariably vote for his 


re-election.” This life-chairmanship is obviously undesirable 
for several reasons, and it is not surprising that Mr. Simon 
prefers the practice of Glasgow, where no chairman can hold 
office for more than three years consecutively. 

But this does not exhaust Mr. Simon's criticism. In the 
development of new services, as opposed to the performance 
of existing services, Manchester cuts a poor figure beside 
Birmingham, which has shown [enterprise in founding a 
municipal bank, in undertaking a big town-planning scheme, 
and in other ways. Why is it that Manchester, like most of 
our great cities, is such a laggard? The reason is obvious, 
says Mr. Simon: 

There is no machinery for co-ordinating the work of the different 
committees, and no individual or committee responsible for the 
general policy of the Council as a whole. The Lord Mayor is 
elected for one year and can do little or nothing in the way of 
supervising the work. The Town Clerk is busy with legal work. In 
short, it is nobody’s business to think about the big things. The 
Council is a body of a hundred and forty directors with no chairman 
and no general manager. 

His own proposals are not, of course, the last word on the 
subject; but they are worthy of very close attention. He 
argues that there should be a standing committee on “ co- 
ordination and control”; that the Lord Mayor should confine 
himself to ceremonial and judicial functions and that there 
should be a “ business head’ of the Council somewhat on the 
lines of the German burgomaster—a salaried chairman appointed 
for a period of years. The Town Clerk should have a separate 
legal department under him, but himself should be a trained 
administrator and not a lawyer. And, finally, the council 
might be better run by “ a strong party system with an informal 
cabinet,” as is the practice in the London County Council. 
About this, however, Mr. Simon is rather doubtful. He thinks 
(and we agree with him) that in the ideal council the party system 
would have no place, but at the present moment he regards its 
elimination as Utopian. 

But it is not merely internal reforms that are needed. Local 
government, as everyone knows, is badly cramped by the 
restrictions put upon it by the central State. Mr. Simon 
cites several examples from Manchester. Thus, the Public 
Health Committee during the war wanted to sell cheap sugar 
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to mothers with artificially fed babies. But this they could 
not do without first getting an Act of Parliament, and they 
were compelled therefore to provide the sugar through a 
voluntary society. And again, the Manchester City Council 
cannot run an omnibus, or register hawkers, or spend more 
than a twopenny rate on libraries, without an Act of Parliament. 
The whole position is both absurd and mischievous. It makes 
neither for democracy nor for efficiency to keep great municipal 
corporations—or even the smaller local authorities—in Parlia- 
mentary leading strings. Moreover, Parliament itself is 
notoriously choked with national business, and it is preposterous 
that it should waste time, as well as money, in dabbling in 
tramways and gas works and a hundred other local matters 
that do not concern it. The obvious remedy is a measure 
enabling local authorities, subject to certain necessary controls, 
to undertake any enterprise or development that may seem 
good to them, and we are surprised that Mr. Simon does not 
favour the Enabling Bill sponsored by the Labour Party. 
He contents himself with proposals for speeding-up the passage 
of Private Bills and for the appointment of a departmental 
committee “to consider what further general powers might 
be given to all local authorities in each class.” Possibly a 
departmental committee might take a bold and commonsense 
view ; but most probably it would not, and we should only 
get niggling changes in the present farce. 

The extension of municipal trading is, as Mr. Simon says, 
generally opposed, or supported, on political grounds: municipal 
trading is good or bad because it is Socialism. It is a pity 
that each case cannot be treated on its merits as a “* business 
proposition.” Mr. Simon himself, taking that view of the 
matter, argues cogently, if cautiously, for a large extension of 
Jocal authorities’ powers, especially in the selling of milk and 
coal. And in support of this he summarises the proposals made 
in 1920 by his own Public Health Committee, which, if they 
could have been carried out, would have ensured to Manchester 
a supply of pure, instead of dirty, milk at a much cheaper 
price. These proposals were rejected by the City Council, 
partly because they were Socialism, partly on the ground that such 
an undertaking could not be managed by a public authority ! 
Yet public authorities all over the country are successfully 
managing far bigger undertakings. The Manchester City 
Council itself runs tramways, gas, electricity and water supplies, 
which employ an aggregate staff of over 12,000 persons, and 
all pay their way handsomely. 

One other matter of first-rate importance which Mr. Simon 
raises is that of the right areas of administration. Manchester, 
like many other county boroughs, is perpetually worried by 
the problem of its boundaries. It is not merely a question of 
whether it ought to absorb certain of its neighbours, such as 
Salford or Stretford. There is the larger difficulty of services 
which by their very nature run over the area of many authorities 
—for example, electricity, transport, regional planning. Local 
authorities are forced to make shift at present with ad hoc 
joint committees or federations. But there is a strong case 
for a drastic reorganisation of our local government, which 
would establish permanent units of administration for these 
services. This reorganisation was advocated for Greater 
London a year or two ago, but was rejected by the majority 
of the Ullswater Commission. Some such system, however, 
of reform on “ regionalist ’’ lines is imperative, we think, if we are 
ever to get administrative efficiency and that decentralisation 
which is vital to local democracy. And it is imperative not 
only in Greater London, but in Lancashire and other parts of 
the country. Mr. Simon does not commit himself to this 
solution ; he only talks rather guardedly of a ‘* South-East 
Lancashire Federal Authority.” But he does recognise, and 
insist on, the need of much more thought and study being 
given to the problem. And it is the crowning merit of his 
book that it not only incites to thinking, but gives us good 
practical stuff to think about. 


THE OLD BOW FACTORY 


Bow Porcelain. By Frank Hurisutr. Bell. 3 gns. 

Mr. Hurlbutt is one of those real connoisseurs for whom 
the excitement of the chase and the study of their particular 
passion is obviously as interesting as the amassing of a collection. 
For that reason his history of Bow porcelain is a living piece of 
work instead of a mere expert’s catalogue. The collector’s 
earlier loves, Worcester and Chelsea, have for too long obscured 
the merits of this exquisite old ware, whose rehabilitation 
Mr. Hurlbutt has admirably accomplished. He has proved 
that a good deal of what has hitherto passed for Chelsea is 





a 


really attributable to Bow, and while admitting Chelsea pre. 
eminence in vases, he stoutly maintains that for colour, orna. 
mentation and variety, Bow holds the field in figure-work, 
That such championship is not amiss will be conceded when 
it is remembered that Sir A. H. Church once declared that the 
Craft bowl was the only piece of porcelain which could with 
certainty be attributed to. Bow. This beautiful piece, now 
safe in the British Museum, is happily preserved from the fate 
which its painter, Thomas Craft thus dreaded—* A reflection 
steals upon my mind, that this same bowl may meet with the 
same fate that the manufactory where it was made has done, 
and like the famous cities of Troy, Carthage, etc., and similar 
to Shakespear’s Cloud Capt Towers, etc.” Luckily, as Messrs, 
Bell’s sumptuous plates testify, there are plenty of other 
survivals as well, although without Mr. Hurlbutt’s careful 
unravelling of the connections between Bow and Chelsea, the 
latter would have got a certain amount of unfair credit. But 
the suspicion that he might go too far in his claims for Bow’s 
originality is reassured by the ungrudging acknowledgment 
of the influence of Sévres and Meissen, the undisputed parent 
factories of this kind of ware. Another disputed point in ceramics 
has been finally settled by this book. For a considerable time 
it was thought that one Tebo was the Mrs. Harris of pottery— 
a mere term signifying “ top of the oven,” and not a living 
person. We are now given adequate documentary evidence of 
his humanity. Other more valuable documentation is furnished 
by extracts from the papers of John Bowcocke, who joined 
Frye at Bow in 1756. They help the settlement of several 
attributions as between Bow and Worcester. But Mr. Hurlbutt 
gives the very necessary reminder that even the “ scientific” 
school of experts, with their analysis of blends of clay, bodies 
and glazes, is not infallible in such matters. Workmen were 
constantly changing from one factory to another, and the 
different factories were always experimenting in new pro- 
cesses. Documentation, and, when that is lacking, analogy and 
the enthusiast’s flair are really more dependable. These Mr. 
Hurlbutt commands in the highest degree, and his book will 
for long be the unchallenged authority on its subject. But his 
history of Bow factory from its foundation in 1745 to its ultimate 
decadence is good reading for layman as well as specialist, 
while, as regards the plates, they will unite in appreciating 
the most satisfactory quality of the reproduction, for which 
the publishers are to be congratulated. 


GAUTIER IN SPAIN 


A Romantic in Spain. By Tutornite Gautier. Translated 
from the French by CATHERINE ALLISON PHILLIPS. Knopf. 
10s. 6d. 

In an age when everybody travels, it is perhaps futile to look 
for a reason beyond the fact that everybody else travels too. So 
many of our contemporaries appear to journey far afield in the 
hope of finding @ l’étranger all with which they are already 
familiar at home. But there are other, and more thoughtful 
travellers, and of them it is safe to say that some seek to know, 
some to see more countries than their own. Success in the latter 
category is easier than in the former, and how much pleasure 
can be derived from merely seeing is illustrated in Gautier’s 
Voyage en Espagne. For, of all those who travel with their eyes, 
Gautier has the best eye-sight. 

But not the most discriminating ! How he won his reputation 
as a man of taste, the perfection of art, it is hard to guess. The 
homme de théétre who could not admire Elssler without 
insulting Taglioni, the Gothic enthusiast who regrets, in a 
sentence, that he had not time to visit Chartres, the discoverer 
of Classic architecture who must forthwith condemn Gothic— 
Théophile Gautier, in fact, shows an insensitiveness and lack of 
understanding quite incompatible with genuine taste. Under 
the riotous influence of Moorish architecture, he writes of Gothic 
that it has something “de souffreteux, d’émacié, de malingre, 
qui sent la barbarie et 'enfance de l'art.’ Compare any of his 
descriptions of cathedrals, laboured catalogues of details, with 
similar pages from Ruskin or Marcel Proust, and his inferiority 
stands confirmed. 

But let him once forget he is a man of letters and an artist, and 
all Spain—Madrid, Toledo, Seville—and Gautier himself come 
tumbling alive out of his pages. For vividness and local colour, 
the Voyage compares with Picasso’s décor for the Three-Cornered 
Hat. 

Fortunately for Gautier, literary impressions slipped as easily 
and completely out of one ear as they had previously gone in 
at the other. So, unfettered by the Romantic tradition, he 
presents Spain as he found her, free from any preconceived ideas 
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COUNTRY LIFE 
COUNTRY HOUSES 


Every week “Country Life” contains 
illustrated particulars of 
hundreds of large and small country 
properties to be let or sold. It is the 


beautifully 


recognised advertising medium for 


COUNTRY HOUSES and ESTATES 


z 


To those who will shop in 
Christmas week in spite of 
good advice— 


HERE are some suggestions. 
Q For Sportsmen and Others. 


BEN WATSON 
By C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 
by Gilbert Holiday. 10s. 
sporting novel. 

HORSE SENSE AND SENSIBILITY 
By Crascredo. With a Coloured Frontis- 
piece and 24 Plates by Lionel Edwards. 
12s. 6d. A witty book for horse-lovers and 
their kin. 


A SPORTSMAN’S COOKERY BOOK 


Or 200 Choice Alternatives to the Everlast- 
ing Joint. By Hugh Pollard. 7s. 6d. For 
those who like good cooking. 


A SPORTSMAN’S BAG 
Eighteen Colour Plates by Lionel Edwards, 
mounted on fine drawing paper, 22 x 15, 
with an Introductory Essay by Crascredo. 
A few copies only remain. £4 4s. 


@ For Gardeners. 
COLOUR SCHEMES FOR THE FLOWER 
GARDEN 
By Gertrude Jekyll. 15s. For those who 
wish to make or improve one. 


GARDENS FOR SMALL COUNTRY 
HOUSES 
By Gertrude Jekyll and Sir L. Weaver. 25s. 
For those who desire a garden beautiful. 


@ For Children and their Parents. 


THE CHILDREN’S PUNCH 


Edited by Theresa Bryan. With many 
hundred Illustrations. 7s. 6d. For young 
and old-young people who love Punch past 
and present. 


With 16 Plates 
6d. A fine 





Country Life, Ltd. 20 Tavistock St, London, W.C. 2. 
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» AND ITS ALLIED FIRMS’ LIST 
BOOKS FOR DISCERNING READERS 


SUITABLE FOR XMAS GIFTS 


My Fifty Years. By H.R.H. PRINCE NICHOLAS OF 
GREECE. “ Extraordinarily interesting. "Daily Mail. 
“Many interesting stories of famous people.”—Daily 
Chronicle. “ Very interesting.”"—Siar, With 34 beautiful 
illustrations (just ready). 21s. net 

Famous Trials of History. (9th Ed.) By LORD BIRKEN- 
HEAD. J. H. MORGAN, K.C., in the Daily Mail: “ They 
are the very stuff of which tragedy is made.” “ They are 
richer in ‘ plot’ than the most ingenious novel.”—Evening 
Standard. Frontispiece and 7 Illustrations. 21s. net 

Historic Lovers. By W. L. GEORGE, “Mr, George has 
done his work with taste and discrimination.”—Daily Sketch. 
With 16 beautiful Illustrations. 12s. 6d. net 

My Unsentimental Journey. By GILBERT FRANKAU, 
An account of Mr. Gilbert Frankau’s adventures in America, 

7s. 6d. net 

Ceylon: The Land of Eternal Charm. By ALI FOAD 
TOULBA. All the interest attached to this charming island 
will be found in this book, “Interesting . .. excellent.” 
—African World. 4 colour Illus. 92 half-tone. 21s. net 

Light Opera. By STERLING MACKINLAY. “Not only 
stage aspirants but those who have grown hoary in the pro- 
fession should read it."—Daily Sketch. 7s. 6d. net 

Asia Minor in Ruins. By S. XIMENES. “ Mourns over the 
ruins of the modern Greek world . . . Attractive.”—Daily 
News, “ Fascinating, admirable.”"—Star. With over 55 
illustrations in half-tone and line. 18s. net 

Next Door Neighbours. By ETHEL M. RICHARDSON. 
“ An intimate picture of life among the ‘ nobility and gentry’ 
of the last century."—D. Chron. 10 Illustrations. 18s. net 

Florida to Fleet Street. By T. C. BRIDGES. “ Racy and 
amusing.”—Evening Standard. “A fine collection of tales,” 
































—Daily Chronicle. Fully illustrated. 21s net 
Memoirs of a Court Photographer. by RICHARD N, 
SPEAIGHT. “Hitherto unpublished stories of Lord 


“ Most interesting.” — 


Kitchener, etc."—Weekly Dispatch. 
Large Hand- 


Sunday Chronicle. A vivacious chronicle. 
some Volume. Numerous IIlustrations 21s. net 
The Story of Louise de Bettignies. By ANIOINE 
REDIER, “Vivid experiences . . . amazingly dramatic.” 
—D. Chron. “No hero of fiction has ever outdone her real 
heroism.”—E. Standard. With frontispiece. 12s 6d. net 
Beyond Khyber Pass. (3rd Ed.) By LOWELL THOMAS, 
Author of “With Lawrence in Arabia” (20th thou.), etc. 
“ An entertaining book. Excellent.”—Siar. “ Many interest- 
ing things.”"—D. Chron. 124 Illustrations in half-tone. 18s. net 
Life and Laughter "Midst the Cannibals. By CLIFFORD 
W. COLLINSON. “Romantic life in the South Seas. .. 
great good humour.”—Daily Chronicle. 
24 Illustrations in half-tone and line. 18s. net 
More Letters from Heaven. By WiNIFRED GRAHAM, 
“ Messages from the Unseen World given in Automatic 
Writing to Winifred Graham by her Father.”—Times 
Literary Supplement. 4s. 6d net 
Sea-girt Jungles. By C. L. COLLENETTE, F.E.S. 
“Breathless narrative of adventure.”—Daily Chronicle. 
“ Rattling good yarn.”—G. K.’s Weekly. Frontispiece, Map. 
34 Illustrations. 18s. net 
By HORACE WYNDHAM. Some 
Society Causes Celebres. “A dozen causes celebres that 
thrilled ‘high’ society."—Daily Chronicle. “ Attractive.”— 
Spectator. “As readable as fiction.”"—Morning Post. 
Frontispiece and 7 'ilustrations, 18s. net 
The Ghost Book. Compiled by CYNTHIA ASQUITH. 
. This is quite the best bedside book that has appeared 
this year. "—S§. Review. 7/6 net 
The Diary of Arthur Christopher Benson. (2nd Ed.) 4 selection 
edited by PERCY LUBBOCK. “A portrait of this interesting 
and unusual man which differs essentially from the usual bio- 
graphy; his humour, his rich enjoyment of wit and fun, 
expressed with a stimulating conviviality.”"—Sunday Times. 
“A rich stream of reminiscences . . . most interesting, fas- 
cinating "—D Neavs. Handsome Vol. 8 Tilustrations. 24s. net 




















Blotted “ Scutcheons.” 














Herbs of Healing. By EDWARD STEP, 
F.LS. 78 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 





LONDON: 
HUTCHINSON & CO. (Publishers), Ltd. 
Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 4. 
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or associations. He is, in fact, freer from such bonds than his 
translator, who has renamed his book 4 Romantic in Spain! 

How rare was this untamed natural faculty for enjoying at a 
venture is best appreciated by comparing Gautier with that 
contemporary who, like himself, painted in the manner of 
Rembrandt and Callot—Aloysius Bertrand. Bertrand, who 
loved Dijon “comme l’enfant, la nourrice dont il a sucé le lait, 
comme le podte, la jouvencelle qui a initié son coeur,” must yet 
dress Dijon up in all the trappings of medizvalism before he can 
paint her. Gautier had no need of ruined castles and weeping 
Sylphides! He could take a spontaneous pleasure in the dried-up 
torrents of the Pyrenees, the cactuses of Southern Spain, and a 
green fan “‘d’un vert d'eau ou de feuille diris” fluttering in the 
church of the Escorial. 

The Voyage en Espagne then is a portfolio of vivid landscapes 
and sketches. This is its real value. And while this is in part 
due to Gautier’s perfectly controlled style, it is also in part the 
result of a lack of analytical insight—of any deep emotional 
response. To get the immediate effect of a scene, perhaps an 
absence of too great sympathy with its participants is necessary. 

As a critic of the fine arts, as a thoughtful observer of a 
nation’s character, Gautier simply does not exist. His apprecia- 
tions make poor reading; his moods of exaggerated gaiety and 
gloom are but the well-worn panoply of the journalist. But his 
subtle, penetrating style, which never misses the precise effect 
intended, combines with the keen enjoyment of the ideal tourist 
to reproduce, for those who know her not, a European country 
curiously un-European, for those that know her, surely, the very 
smell and taste of Spain. 

It is a pity that Miss Phillips’ translation is not better. At 
times, the sparkle of the original can still be dimly perceived, 
but on the whole the pure Lacrima Christi has degenerated into 
very ordinary vin du pays. 

Too great a desire for literal translation has resulted in such 
monstrosities as ‘ disemboguing from” for ‘‘débouchant du 
Guadalquivir,” and “ inclined planes” for “ rampes,’’ both of 
which smell somewhat of Gasc’s French Dictionary. On the 
other hand, “‘ male and female exquisites ” hardly does justice 
to “les petites-maitresses et les élégants grenadins,’ while 
‘** Eurotas, Eurotas, what of your oleanders ”’ needs seeing to be 
believed. The real meaning of a sentence is often missed by 
faulty arrangement of words and phrases, and “du reste,” “au 
reste” give considerable trouble. Several misprints, and a 
serious disorganisation of the lines on p. 84, mar an otherwise 
pleasantly presented book. 


DURER’S ENGRAVINGS 


Albrecht Dérer. By Campsett Dopcson. The Medici Society. 
22s. 6d. 

The popularity which Diirer’s engravings have always 
enjoyed on this side of the Alps is easily accounted for. The 
qualities they possess in a high degree are precisely those 
which the northern mind is by instinct readiest to appreciate : 
a highly personal attitude towards nature, a power of minute 
observation, a curious inventiveness, and above all a supreme 
mechanical dexterity and a conscientious standard of crafts- 
manship. The comparative rarity throughout northern 
countries of people who expect something more than these 
qualities in a work of art will no doubt go some way to 
explain the rather exaggerated importance commonly accorded 
to Diirer as an artist pure and simple ; yet when we consider 
him in this light and compare him, as we must, with an artist 
like Leonardo, whom in many respects he resembled, we have 
to admit that in synthetic power and artistic invention (as 
opposed to analytical insight and inventiveness of artistic 
motifs) the German artist fell a long way short of the Italian. 
Diirer could draw a violet or a rabbit or a castle on a wooded 
hill with the utmost delicacy and precision, but when it comes 
to combining these studies into a coherent and highly organised 
design, his lack of constructive power and his inability to 
abandon hampering and irrelevant details are continually 
apparent. 

It so happens that Diirer’s shortcomings as a designer are 
most evident in his engravings. The greater simplicity and 
uniformity of texture in the woodcuts, and the possibility in 
the paintings of making the colour assist in differentiating the 
various parts of the composition, do undoubtedly help him 
to achieve a certain measure of lucidity and proportion ; but 
when his tool was the burin instead of the knife or the brush, 
his technical accomplishment and the readiness with which 
the medium allowed him to indulge his passion for detail were 
only too often detrimental to the finer artistic qualities in his 


—— 


work. In his engravings, at any rate in those which attem 
any ambitious arrangement of objects, he has less notion than 
almost any other artist of equal imaginative resource how to 
lead from one part of the design to another in an intelligible 
sequence. ‘The Prodigal Son” and the “St. Eustace” ape 
perhaps the most notoriously feeble in this respect, but almost 
all the plates containing more than a couple of figures ar 
painfully congested. Of the simpler designs, the “ Lady riding 
and the Landsknecht,” the ‘“* Cook and his Wife,” the “* Virgin 
and Child with St. Anne,” the “ Burgundian Standard-Bearer,” 
and the “ Peasants Dancing” are the most satisfactory, but 
even these are more or less spoilt by that horror vacui which 
is one of the surest signs of an undeveloped artistic inteljj- 
gence. 

Mr. Campbell Dodgson’s notes seem to be altogether admirable, 
They give at a glance the date of each print, its number ip 
previcus catalogues, the watermarks associated with it, a great 
deal of information about related drawings, and a brief discussion 
of the subjects with plenty of bibliographical references. The 
reproductions have been taken with great care from the best 
impressions available, and considering that they are made 
from half-tone blocks, are unusually clear. Altogether this is 
likely to remain for some time to come the most convenient 
handbook on Diirer’s engravings. 


ORIGEN 


Origen and His Work. By EvGenre bre Faye. Allen and 


Unwin. 5s. 

This book is a résumé of a lecture delivered at Upsala, and it 
is intended to prepare the way for a comprehensive work on 
the great Greek theologian who prevailed during the death- 
struggle of the classical world. M. de Faye’s interest in Origen 
is not merely a scholar’s interest. Origenism in its essence 
should, he tells us, prove very useful to the modern mind, aad 
may even serve to extricate the churches from some of their 
more serious difficulties ; especially important from this point 
of view is the doctrine that redemption must be cosmic as well as 
individual, educational rather than juridical. Although Origen’s 
doctrines were in harmony with Christian belief in the second 
century, they were presently to be condemned by Rome and 
later were to become a cause of scandal to the Protestant Refor- 
mation. 

Origen was a Platonist. He brought the doctrine of the 
transcendence of God to the furthest point ; at the same time 
his God was limited in that he could not be a cause of evil. 
Side by side with his work of reviving Greek philosophy Origen 
carried out a minute interpretation of the Scriptures. He 
applied to his interpretation the subtlest methods of dialectic, 
and conducted a campaign against Biblical literalism. But to 
suppose that Origen thought in modern fashion of a conflict 
between reason and authority, or of one between reason and 
the supernatural, would be to misunderstand completely the con- 
ditions of mind prevailing in the second and third centuries. 
One of the objections brought against Christianity by the 
higher critics during the era of what a recent writer has named 
the “* Magian” culture, was that the Gospels were not super- 
natural enough. Origen defended the Gospels against this 
charge. 

All this, and more, is explained with admirable precision ia 
M. de Faye’s pages. His style is brisk, bright and clear; not 
often is theology expounded in this manner. But is it true 
that the questions raised by Origen—e.g., what was God's 
object in creation ?—* fill the modern mind with amazement ;” 
that “‘ not for one moment can one imagine the possibility of 
anyone asking them?” With such observations M. de Faye 
contradicts himself, since he has also said that Origen’s reply 
to such questions may contain a “* luminous ” message to present- 
day Christians. We are still, like Origen, more interested in the 
enigma of why the world is, than in the enigma of what it is. If 
Origen seems strange it is by reason not of his enquiry but of the 
manner in which he conducted his enquiry. That manner was 
dictated by the desire to reconcile religion with pure philosophy— 
philosophy unspotted by science. Where earnest Christians 
ery out to-day for an accord between physical science and 
religion, in the third century the demand (which Origen supplied) 
was for a reconciliation of religion with the great formulae of 
metaphysics. It has happened that science has increased its 
prestige, and is now asked questions which were formerly 
referred to philosophy: questions, however, to which science 

can properly give no answer, save that it ought not to be ask 
them. 
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AMERICANA, 1926 


Edited by H. L. MENCKEN. A new volume 
with study notes, glossary and an appendix “ From 
Foreign Parts.” Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
7/6 net. 

“ Irresistibly mirth-provoking.”—Sunday Times. 

“ Among the books published since our last issue there is 
none to compete for wicked entertainment with 
‘Americana, 1926.”—Saturday Review. 


THE OIL WAR 


By ANTON MOHR, Lecturer in Political 

Geography at the University of Oslo, Norway. 

With an Introduction by HARTLEY WITHERS. 
Cloth. 7/6 net. 

“His book supplies the general reader for the first time 
with a lucid and deeply interesting account of the struggle 
for oil . . . a valuable attempt . . . honesty, pene- 
tration and a wide knowledge of his subject.” 

—Saturday Review. 


A HANDBOOK of FLOWERING 


TREES AND SHRUBS FOR GARDENERS. 

By R. C. NOTCUTT. Edited by the late W. R. 

DYKES. With a chapter on Seaside Plants and 

one on Japanese Cherries by Collingwood Ingram. 

Tilustrated. with 24 full-page plates. Demy 8vo. 
12/6 net. 

“ Gardeners with this guide need never plant a bush where 
it will not endure . . . admirable on methods of propa- 
gation . . . illustrations are many and good.”—Spectator. 

“Should prove invaluable to the increasing numbers of 

gardeners . . ~ amateurs will find much of interest and 
wise council the book is singularly free from 


misprints and the index is entirely adequate.” 
—Gardeners’ Chronicle. 


THE LOST KING 


The Romance of Louis XVII of France. Pub- 
lished by OCTAVE AUBRY. Translated from 
the French. Cloth. 7/6 net. 

A thrilling novel written round the fate of the little 
Dauphin, who was imprisoned in the Temple during the 
French Revolution, It gives a living presentation of great 
historical figures, and combines the thrills of a detective 

novel with the interest of facts. 


THE VENTURESOME 
VOYAGES OF 
CAPTAIN VOSS 


A new edition with an Introduction by WESTON 
MARTYR, and illustrated with numerous repro- 
ductions of photographs, the lines of the 

“ Tilikum” and maps. Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. 

Two opinions of this wonderful yarn. 

“ Anybody who has not read these voyages should cer- 
tainly do so . . the most astonishing and remarkable 
contribution to seafaring literature of modern times.”—Field. 

“Such a book as this is priceless. . . . Of all the works 
published about small craft and long voyages, none can 
claim to be of more absorbing interest than this volume. It 
is @ heroic narrative.”—Motor Boat. 


THE LOSS OF THE TREVESSA 


A POPULAR EDITION OF “1700 MILES IN 

OPEN BOATS.” By CECIL FOSTER, Master 

Mariner, Captain of the S.S. “ Trevessa.” With 

Illustrations and Maps. Large Crown 8vo. Cloth. 
5/- net. 

“Has solved a Christmas present problem for many a 
parent. And equally certain that the parent will devour 
the book before it ever reaches its youthful and proud 
owner.”"—Daily Telegraph (from a review of “1700 miles”’). 


Published by 
MARTIN HOPKINSON & CO., LTD., 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


NORMAN DOUGLAS 
Old Calabria, i//ustrated edition 18s. 


CLEMENTINA BLACK 








The Linleys of Bath I Ss. 
D. H. LAWRENCE 
David, Aimited edition I $s. 





ARTHUR MACHEN 
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“Just what 
I wanted” 


This is the gift to 
please a man! The razor 
that’s different—the razor 
that’s better—the SAFETY 
razor with one hollow- 
ground blade. 
good shaving go with every 
ROLLS RAZOR. The 
blade is automatically 
stropped and honed and 
guaranteed for five years. 
No more blades to buy! 
What a splendid gift for 
any man—and it’s British! 


Obtainable 
Everywhere. 
‘Popular Model’ 

25\- 
‘Standard Model’ 
30]- 






RAZOR 


Costs Nothing for Blades 


ROLLS RAZOR LTD., 1, Charing Cross, 
LONDON, S.W.1 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


Great Short Stories of the World. Heinemann. 8s. 6d. 

This book is such a wonderful production that one hesitates to 
criticise it at all. It is an anthology of all the best short stories that 
have been written, in any language. during the past two or three thou- 
sand years. The only faults we can find with it are that out of 
its two hundred tales it contains only one by Tchekov, only one by 
Maupassant, and none at all by Kipling—but perhaps Mr. Kipling 
was not willing to cede his copyright. That is the only reason we 
ean think of for an omission which would otherwise be inexcusable, 
The book as a whole, however, is very well composed and arranged, 
and it is astonishing—since it contains nearly eleven hundred closely 
printed pages—that it can be sold at 8s. 6d. It is an almost ideal 
“* bed-book ""—a book that you can pick up at any moment and read 
for fifteen minutes. And what is more you can adjust your reading 
to your mood; you can read Dostoievsky or O. Henry, D’Annunzio or 
Wilkie Collins, Tsung-Ling or Rabelais or Hans Christian Andersen, 
It is not, we suppose.a book which will havea wide vogue with the 
circulating libraries, for it is a book to be bought rather than to be 
borrowed ; and as admirable a gift-book as we have come across for 
years, since it would be difficult to find a recipient to whom it would 
not be acceptable. 


English Men and Manners in the Eighteenth Century. By A. §, 
TURBERVILLE. Oxford Univ. Press. 10s. 

Almost the whole point of this book is in its iliustrations. Mr, 
Turberville’s text is chatty and little more, sliding easily over the 
surface of a vast variety of subjects. But the illustrations are really 
excellent. They deal with almost every phase of eighteenth-century 
life, from Bath to Coulbrookdale and from the House of Commons 
to the Fleet Prison. A good many—perhaps too many—are repro- 
ductions of portraits; but there is compensation in the excellent 
use made of Gillray and other caricaturists. We could have done 
with a few less illustrations of purely political and social events; 
for these are as a rule easily obtainable elsewhere. And we could have 
done with a good many more dealing with economic developments 
and the occupations of the people. This last, especially, is very 
inadequately represented, although there are abundant materials 
available. Mr. Turberville will probably retort that his aim was to 
present an all-round picture, and not to cater for the specialist. 
But, even for this, there is rather too much of the high life, and 
rather too little of the low. This, however, is not meant as a serious 
criticism of a really excellent gathering of pictorial material. How 
the Oxford Press does this sort of thing at the price remains a 
mystery. 





Glad Ghosts. By D. H. Lawrence. Benn. ls. 

This little story is not one of its author’s best works, but it contains 
some extraordinarily acute observation, and at least one remarkable 
piece of character-drawing. The theme is a spiritualistic one. The 
narrator goes to a country house to visit a woman he has known well 
before the War, now married to a war-broken man. Their children 
are dead and they have both sunk into a sort of living death. 
The husband’s mother is a convinced spiritualist, whose oppressive 
influence is helping to crush the young couple. The description of 
the house and of the dinner-party is masterly : 

There was a curious, unpleasant sense of the fixity of the materials 
of the house, the obscene triumph of dead Matter. Yet the place 
was warm, central-heated. 


Staying in the house are a Colonel Hale and his second wife ; the 
latter is admirably conceived. The old mother-in-law is trying to 
help the Colonel to lay the ghost of his first wife, and it is left to Mr. 
Lawrence to lay the ghosts which are haunting the young couple. 
The end of the story, where, in sleep, the two sets of ghosts meet, 
and the one vanquishes the other, is beautiful; but the preceding 
scene in the drawing-room, where the Colonel lays his ghost by baring 
his chest, is too absurd to be impressive. Mr. Lawrence’s eloquence is 
here unequal to its task; the sudden use of deliberately stylised 
language, and the remote attitudes into which the characters fall, 
carry no conviction. But the story is well worth reading, if only 
for the first thirty-five pages. 


Famous Trials of History. By the Eart or Birkenneap. Hutchinson. 
2ls. 

Having regard to the eminence of its author this book hardly 
reaches that level of interest and distinction that might be expected, 
but it is a thoroughly good piece of beok-making—which is to say, of 
journalism printed between paste-board covers. If he had not chosen 
the profession of the law Lord Birkenhead might, it is clear, have 
become a very good journalist indeed. Most of the trials recorded 
here are specially interesting in themselves, others appear to have been 
included mainly because the author himself took some part in them. 
Lord Birkenhead acknowledges this in a Preface, but there is really 
no need for him to apologise, since the fact of his participation uD- 
doubtedly adds interest from the point of view of the reader as well 
as of the writer. Two of the trials might well, however, we think, 
have been omitted. The first relates to the alleged plot to murder 
' Mr. Lloyd George in January, 1917, of which there is more than 4 
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THE BANKER’S REPUBLIC 
By J. L. CHASTENET. 
ECONOMICS Translated by C. H. DOUGLAS. 
Crown 8vo. 6/- net. Cloth. 
_ 
FIRST ESSAYS ON ADVERTISING 
ADVER- By J. MURRAY ALLISON. 
TISING Demy 8vo. 10/6 net. Illustrated. 
*, a delightful and informing book.” 
—Yorkshire Evening News. 
Es 
- A RUDE BOOK 
RUDE By “ TELL.” 
BOOK Demy 4to. £1 Ie. Od. net. Limited Edition. 
Clever caricatures by a young artist. 
A LITERARY MAN’S LONDON 
By CHARLES G. HARPER. 
LONDON Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. Illustrated. 
“A book of rare charm. . . .”—Bristol Times. 
ST a 
BYRON 
A Study of the Poet in the Light of New Discoveries. 
BYRON By ALBERT BRECKNOCK. 
Demy 8vo. 12/6 net. Fully Illus. 
LEGENDS OF THE FENLAND PEOPLE 
FENLAND By CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE, M.A. 
LORE Crown 8vo. 7/6 net. Cloth. 
MALAY LAND 
MALA Some phases of Life in Modern British Malaya. 
YA By R. J. H. SIDNEY. 
Demy 8vo. 15/- net. Illustrated. 
CECIL PALMER, 
49 CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 








‘THE FIRST HOUR Of the morning 
is the rudder of the day.’ 

So drink, first thing, a glass of 
water with a ‘dash’ of ENO’s 
Salt.’ It 
away at once the cobwebs of 


* Fruit will sweep 
sleep, and freshen your outlook 
on the day. Gently, naturally, 
ENO keeps in order those inner 
functions that are the basis of 
health, vigour and good looks. 


From every chemist | 6 Double quantity 2/6 








THE WORDS ‘ENO’ AND ‘FRUIT SALT’ ARE REGISTERED TRADE MARKS 








CHARMING GIFT BOOKS 


WALTER A. MURSELL, D.D. 


The Bishop’s Boots and Other Essays 
Cr. 8vo. Cloth Back. 5s. net, postage 4d. 


“An easy, unobtrusive humour, and a quietly rapturous appreciation 
of beautiful things.”—Liverpool Post. 


Byways in Bookland 
New Edition, uniform with above. 5s. net, postage 4d. 
“Tt is a very pl t, whol » unpretentious and entertaining 
book.” —Sir W. Robertson Nicoll. 
“ He has written a precious thing that every book-lover will cherish.” 
—Dundee Advertiser. 








Footnotes 
Just Published. F'’cap pp. 186, illustrated, cloth. 
3s. 6d. net, postage 3d 
_ “A gay and felicitous account of a tramp with three congenial friends 
in Northern Ireland.”—Bilackburn Times. 


BIRDS ONE SHOULD KNOW 
By Canon Theodore Wood 

With 8 Mounted Plates in Colour, 16 Plates in Black-and-White, and 

185 Text Illustrations. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. net, postage 9d. 
“One has nothing but unbounded gratitude for such a book, which 
ought to be on everybody’s shelves. his is a book of unique charm.” 

— Spectator. 
“Of the illustrations it is impossible to speak too highly.”"—Field. 








Cr. 8vo. Cloth. 3s. 6d. net, postage 3d. 


IN FAIRY TOWN 
By W. K. BURFORD 
Humorous Verse for Old and Young. 


Times: “Mr. Burford combines the fanciful with the familiar very 
happily, and his book provides a complete guide in tripping verse to the 
town of his creation.” : 

Most laughable! The daily life of Faifies written in merry verse. 
Really funny! Dad’s really enjoying reading it to the kiddies. 


KATE DOUGLAS WIGGIN 
Rebecca of Sunnybrook Penelope’s Experiences in 
F ee tland 2 





arm ase es on Sco 3/6 
Timothy’s Quest ... - fn 
The Birds’ Christmas Carol...1/6 The Story of Patsy ~~ oe 





Kate Douglas Wiggin as Her Sister Knew Her 
By her sister NORAH ARCHIBALD SMITH 


Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 16s. net. 


LONDON: GAY & HANCOCK, LTD., 
12 and 13 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 








RELIEVES 


COLDS 


This Freedom. 


REEDOM from colds and ‘flu is greatly to be desired. 
The regular use of “Vapex” gives a remarkable 
protection from the isonous germs causing these 
troubles. Just put a ft on your handkerchief each 
morning and occasionally inhale from it during the day. 


All Chemists 2/- and 3/-. 
Sele Makers : THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Lid., Bardsley Vale, Lanes. 

















or Waterman's Pencil-Pens from 
12/6. Pencils from 3/-. 
See the new Rubber Pena, 
and the Ripple Rubber Pencils with 
expanding tip and Rigid Lead 


Of Stationers and jewellers. 
Write for “ The Pen Book” Free trom 
L. G. SLOAN, Ltd, Kingsway, Lenden, W.6.2 
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suspicion that the whole thing was a fake of the agent provocateur 
variety; and the second is the trial of the late Mr. Cecil Chesterton 
for criminal libel in connection with the Marconi scandal, which he 
was mainly instrumental in bringing to light. For here Lord Birken- 
head tells less than half the story. For the perfectly good reason that 
all the men Mr. Chesterton attacked are still alive, he does not repeat 
the libels of which the defendant was adjudged guilty, but what is 
the good of attempting to tell the story of such a trial without saying 
what it was all about ? Of many of the more historical trials, however, 
we have never before seen any account in a concise form; and those 
of Lord Mohun, Spencer Cowper and Lord Cochrane are particularly 
interesting, as is also the true story of Eugene Aram. The whole book 
has that very competent, as well as very readable, quality which we 
should expect from Lord Birkenhead; but we wish, if he is going to 
go on making books, that he would undertake something a little more 
solid and important, for whatever it was he would be sure to do it 
really well. His readers might be still more grateful to him if he 
would employ some competent reader to correct his proofs. The 
present volume is full of small obvious errors—such as ‘“‘ Winchester’ 
for “‘ Westminster.” 


Life in Still Life. By Marre Cuer. Howe. 7s. 6d. 

This book consists of two elements, well moulded together, but 
sufficiently separate. There is the description of still life, as in rooms 
and churches, and this is beautifully done ; there is also an attempt 
at a philosophic system, which is not particularly original and will 
appeal only to those who have learnt the disintegrating art of sub- 
tilizing. The germ of Miss Cher’s idea seems to lie in her observing 
that “‘A binding thread must run through the world of objects, if 
you are to have any peace of mind ; and the clue turns rosy in your 
fingers if you hit upon beauty for it.” She has at least the power of 
stating, sometimes clearly, a few ideas as old as the hills, with neither 
more nor less truth in them than is usual in general ideas. The 
chief value of the book lies in its countless lucid and exciting 
images. 

Mono-Alu Folklore. By Geratp CampEN WHEELER. Routledge. 21s. 

This is a careful study of folk tales, their themes, their variations 
and their connection with daily life and religious belief in a small 
district of the western Solomon Islands. It is only of interest to the 
specialist, who will find here native texts, philological notes and trans- 
lations; but anyone interested in folklore will do well to examine the 
summaries of the stories, where he will find several familiar motives, 
as for instance a plant which becomes a woman and returns to its 
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The chief functi t Trust is wisely to invest 
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members an additional measure of safety and a satisfactory 
rate of interest. The First Co-operative Investment Trust is the 
first Investment Trust to provide primarily for the small investor, 
its Capital is invested in more than 20 Countries in Government, 
——_ and similar loans, and in a large number of 
diversified industrial undertakings. 
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former state on touching another plant of its own kind ; bones which 
speak ; women who adopt snakes for children; dead women who 
marry living men; supernatural snakes. There is however one 
feature of the book which is inexcusable, even though it is hardly 
important ; the author seems to be prudish, and gives us his trang- 
lations interspersed with dog latin; thus, ‘‘ There is a wild dog living 
in a cave in the bush: it exists. Una extremitas mas, altera femina, 
Secum fornicaturat.” The only word which can be thought offensive, 
say by a stranded twentieth century Hannah More, is the last; which 
is hardly hidden by the dead language. Such books as these are of 
great interest to the psycho-analyst, as well as to the ethnologist, and 
when prudery such as this is manifest, one naturally suspects that the 
collector of tales left out important material which he thought would 
be too corrosive even in Latin. 


About Motoring 
TAXATION AND SPEED 


HE political future is too uncertain at the moment for 
side issues in legislation to be guaranteed attention, 
but new motoring legislation is considerably overdue, 

and a Bill may be expected as soon as Parliament can secure 
the necessary leisure. The dogs of war are already being 
unleashed by both the motoring and anti-motoring associations, 
and as soon as a draft of the proposed new law is available 
there will be the usual scrimmaging. The root difficulty con- 
fronting this or any other Government in its attempts to wrestle 
with traffic problems is that it is impossible to be logical, either 
in the financial or technical fields. Harried Chancellors, over- 
whelmed by budgets which will not balance, are magnetised by 
the spectacle of a million people who, in spite of huge rates and 
high income tax contrive to spend from £50 to £3,000 on pure 
luxury. In the Cabinet they insist that somehow or other they 
shall be allowed gigantic plunder. Technically, the road 
authorities recognise that speeds up to, at any rate, 40 miles an 
hour must be allowed in certain places, and ought even to be 
encouraged (just as limiting trains or aeroplanes to 20 miles an 
hour wouid be silly and wasteful); but find themselves extra- 
ordinarily hampered by anachronistic roads, which stultify any 
effort to modernise or standardise traffic. Whatever form the 
new Bill may take, it will please nobody, and will furnish all 
kinds of objectors with a tolerably unanswerable case. 
od © > 


The taxation clauses will form the fiercest battleground of all, 
and the ultimate position will unquestionably be that, provided 
the revenue gets what it wants, the precise form and imposition 
of the tax may be dictated by motorists themselves. If they 
want a petrol tax, they will have to convince the Exchequer 
that the nett yield will not be diminished. The speed limit 
will have to go; it has always been a dubious blessing, for 
expert timekeepers are rare, and a clever counsel should always 
be able to discredit the amateur timing of the police and the 
ridiculous estimates of chance witnesses. Its removal would 
naturally be balanced by increased penalties for dangerous 
driving. Such penalties are dreaded by the most careful and 
responsible driver, seeing that he is rather at the mercy of 
witnesses, who may be ignorant and prejudiced, or both ; and 
there is no other offence for which decent citizens are so frivo- 
lously threatened with imprisonment, or even with penal servi- 
tude. The fullest rights of appeal will be necessary, and the 
Court to which such appeals are rendered must be extraordinarily 
efficient, or grave miscarriages of justice will result. Consider, 
for example, the case in which four race-goers, excited by liquor, 
collide with a solitary person of character, and all determinative 
traces of the accident are destroyed before any expert inspector 
arrives on the scene. 

= a + 

It should go without saying that all traffic should bear some 
form of rear warning after dark. Here we invade the political 
sphere, as the persons at’ present exempt from this clause form 
a majority, and lack the imagination to realise how urgently 
they need such safeguards. Logic demands that even pedestrians 
should have a diamond of white cloth stitched to the centre 
of the back of their overcoats ; for no night traveller create 
more risk than the walker who tramps along the near side of 
a country lane which has no side walk. But the chorus of protest 
against such enactments would be simply colossal. It also goe 
without saying that drivers should be educated. An insurance 
company showed me this week a claim from one of th 
policyholders, who complained that while he was following 
another car, an oncoming car had criminally failed to allow 
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soothing . . 


satisfying . . 
© 


What words can ever paint 
the flavour of the good tobacco 
smoke that wreathes from a pipe 
of Three Nuns? Here is the 
soothing, satisfying, honest 
favour that you’ve always 
known tobacco should have, 
but which you’ve never got 
quite right before. 


It is the especial virtue of 
Three Nuns that its flavour will 
never surprise you, never startle 
you, never disappoint you. It 
does not “miss it ” sometimes, 


Stephen Mitchell & Son, Glasgow. 


itself a complete and perfect 
blend, never varying as ounce 
follows ounce and never break- 


ing up into dust. 


1/2 an og. 





or do funny things as the bowl 
burns low or the pouch gets 


empty. 


Nuns 


Observe how this Three Nuns 
is cut. The curious little discs 
are sliced from long ropes of 
coiled leaves. In each rope 
are many kinds of leaf, always 
in the same order and propor- 
tion, so that each disc is in 





Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. 














Obtainable 
from ail 
Drapers 
and 
Outfitters. 





WOLSEY LTD. 
LEICESTER. 


Wool-next-the-skin 


is absolutely necessary in this 
treacherous climate of ours— 


but it must be Wolsey 


LF the thermometer jump up and down as 
it will; let the cold winds dotheir worst; you 
are safe if you’re clad in Wolsey Underwear. 
Wolsey keeps the body at an even temperature 
no matter how changeable the weather is. 
Because of the high proportions of wool fat and 
suint in the raw wool, Wolsey readily absorbs 
all body moisture. The superiority of Wolsey 
is easily proved. Just wear one Wolsey garment 
in place of your present underwear. You will 
soon realise its health safe-guarding qualities, 
and you will change over to Wolsey entirely. 





WOLSEY 


PURE WOOL UNDERWEAR 
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him to overtake the car ahead. As against this, all the experts 
deny that an actual driving test prior to the issue of a licence 
would be of any real service. Emergencies must occur on 
obsolete roads which are overcrowded. The chief safeguard 
is a short “ reaction period ” in the driver ; he must not only 
do the right thing, but do it quickly. A man may pass all 
scientific tests triumphantly; and yet when he is tired, or 
worried, or hungry, or has recently consumed even a little 
alcohol, he may become a public danger. An intricate driving 
test would almost certainly fail in its objects ; but it should be 
possible to see that applicants for licences are familiar with 
road law and theory; and when they can be proved to have 
failed hopelessly in practice, they should be disqualified from 
holding any further licences. 
” * am 

Here again the old problem of the quality of available 
evidence will always be a nuisance. The possession of a driving 
licence is the key to livelihood for an ever increasing percentage 
of the population. It means as much to many of us as 
Paderewski’s fingers or Tetrazzini’s larynx ; and we might as 
well resort to the barbarism of chopping off a man’s right hand 
as disqualify him from holding a driving licence. The crying 
need of the road, as ever, is for a vastly larger army of expert 
traffic inspectors, whilst decisions should be removed as far as 
possible from amateur Solomons. After all, these important 
decisions still rest far too often with elderly gentlemen, whose 
chief qualification is the fact that in some previous decade they 
achieved distinction in some totally different field of endeavour, 
such as selecting their parents wisely, or breeding pedigree 
cattle, or winning the Derby, or commanding troops in the 
field. Nobody is more anxious to be policed than motorists 
themselves. The capable motorist is a far fiercer critic of bad 
drivers than the peasant, the police or the press. But he 
justifiably objects to being controlled by ignorant or prejudiced 
amateurs. Local considerations also rank much too highly in 
the application of the present laws. There are several places 
in England where I could rely on acquittal or a nominal penalty 
for minor road offences which would get me into very serious 
trouble if I chanced to commit them in a neighbouring county. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


T would not be surprising if markets looked up a bit in 
the last week of the year, as on Tuesday week dealings 
start for the mid-January account, and there is always 

a feeling of relief when the end of the year settlement is finished, 
for, with an eye on balance-sheets, money is usually tight 
until then. If the depression continues, people with money 
available do well to give their brokers limits at which they 
are willing to buy cheap stock. The drastic nature of the 
Armstrong, Whitworth proposals for a moratorium seems to 
have surprised the market, but I do not see why. I shall 
be agreeably surprised if the debenture holders see half their 
money back; the shares are in my opinion worthless. For 
years I have pointed out here that the British motor trade is 
practically hopeless until its numerous units combine into 
three or four undertakings and the number of makes are equally 
reduced. Now, one company after another is reporting serious 
losses. This applies to some which have done well in the 
past, which illustrates the fact that there are fashions in cars 
as well as in hats. The impression in the United States is 
that there will be a slight falling off in motor-car manufacture 
next year, and that competition between makers will be 
intensified, but that no collApse is likely. General Motors 
(Chevrolet, Buick, Oakland), Chrysler, Dodge, Packard, Nash, 
Studebaker, all report excellent business and good earnings. 
I suppose the coming year will witness the absorption of more 
of our individualistic makers on cheap terms by the American 


motor interests. 
* * e 


It was a foregone conclusion that the Amalgamated Press 
issue of £4,500,000 of 7 per cent. preference shares would be 
oversubscribed, for there is very little independent press left 
to criticise, even if the advertisement manager permitted 
it, while the papers forming part of the octopus pushed the 
issue to a nauseating degree. Even the City, which fully 
appreciates the value of a good press in making a poor issue 
go, is of opinion that on this occasion the boosting was overdone. 
Still, if you make use of half-a-dozen traction engines the most 
ramshackle construction can be hauled along. It is not quality 
but well-known names, plus huge expenditure on advertising, 
that make an issue “go” nowadays. During the past few 


weeks we have seen big share offerings attached to the name 
of Selfridge and the press combine taken avidly, while shares 
of much greater safety and giving the investor much mor 
for his money have been only partially subscribed. In the 
following table I have endeavoured to show very briefly the 
salient points of three recent issues, all offered at par (20s.) ; 


Covered as to 
Capital. Dividend 
Amal ated Press 7 per cent. cum. 
preference a -_ i oe 1;* 2 
Hutchinson Printing Trust 7} per cent. 
cum, participating preference .. oe 2t oe 2} 
P.C.T, Construction 7 per cent. cum. 
guaranteed preference .. oe os 34 - 4 


eA la part of the assets purchased consists of copyrights and 
will.’ 


+ Goodwill not taken into account. 

* . + 

In setting these details out, I have generously put down 
the Amalgamated Press assets as being worth what was paid 
for them. Unlike most prospectuses, no certificate of valuation 
of assets was given; even so, goodwill, to an undisclosed 
amount, is included in the valuation. In front of the £4,500,000 
of 7 per cent. preference shares stands £3,500,000 of 5} per 
cent. first mortgage debenture stock, and behind that only 
£1,200,000 of ordinary shares. Now let us look at the 
Hutchinson Printing Trusts, a recently-formed combination 
of several old-established printing businesses, which recently 
offered at par £300,000 of 7} per cent. participating first 
preference. There are no debentures, and the net assets are 
valued at £629,047 without reckoning goodwill. The average 
profits cover dividend requirement 2} times over and the 
preference shares participate on a very fair basis in surplus 
profits up to an additional 2} per cent., making their maximum 
return 10 per cent. The P.C.T. Construction Company’s 7 per 
cent. preference shares, also offered at par, are absolutely 
guaranteed as to both capital and dividend by the Provincial 
Cinematograph Theatres, Ltd., which also has no debentures, 
and whose profits are equal to more than four times the dividend 
requirements. 

Yet of the £300,000 of the Hutchinson issue only £81,000, 
or 27 per cent., was subscribed by the public, underwriters 
having to take the remainder. Of the P.C.T. Construction 
issue of £715,000 only £200,200, or 28 per cent., was taken 
by the public, the balance being left to the underwriters. 
The same public, however, has apparently taken the whole of 
the £4,500,000 of 7 per cent. preference of the Amalgamated 
Press, which shares, such is the power of mass suggestion, 
may even be quoted at a premium. Although that is not the 
moral of these observations, it might be pointed out that the 
Hutchinson Printing shares can be bought at about 2s. discount 
and the P.C.T. Construction 7 per cent. preference at about 
1s. discount. A. Emit Davies. 
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